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Events of the Geek. 


THE position of the Russian armies is rather 
more difficult, and there is now little doubt that 
the Brest-Litowsk lines are being subjected to an attack 
which reproduces that on the Vistula lines, and will 
probably have the same result. In the north, the key 
to the Russian defence was the strong fortress and army 
depét of Kowno, which commands the Lower Niemen 
and the railway to Vilna. It had withstood some very 
determined assaults. With the railway from East 
Prussia the Germans had brought up their 16 in. guns, 
and these have proved powerful enough to batter the 
fortress down, and it has fallen without any prolonged 
siege. It was taken by assault on Tuesday night, after 
a resistance which the Germans themselves describe as 
‘‘stubborn.’’ More than 400 guns have been taken, 
with much material and what remains of the garrison. 
Von Hindenburg, whose advance on Riga and Dvinsk 
had been thrown considerably back at the end of last 
week by gallant Russian counter-attacks, was probably 
waiting for the fall of Kowno. It looks as if 
these northern German armies (besides taking Riga) will 
soon be in possession of the main Warsaw-Petrograd 
railway up to Vilna and Dvinsk. In this position 
(whether they meditate a rash advance on Petrograd or 
not) they will threaten the Brest positions from 
the northern flank. 


Ir is possible, however, that even before this threat 
from the North becomes serious, the Brest lines may 
have been forced by a direct attack. 
converging on the Russian centre, which lies behind the 
Bug along the railway from Brest to Bialystok. This 
latter town, the junction of the strategic line from Brest 
with the Warsaw-Petrograd line, has already been 
evacuated by the civil population, as Warsaw was before 
its fall, and the German advance guards are already at 
the railway line. 
of the left bank of the 
Mackensen has crossed the Bug about Wlodawa, 
and is advanced on its right bank against Brest 
from the South. This means that the obstacle of the 
Pripet Marshes has been circumvented, and Brest, the 
chief military depdt and concentration centre of Russia, 
is now practically enveloped. The Grand Duke will 
doubtless again make a skilful withdrawal, and will 
again avoid the capture of his armies, and thus reduce 
the German gain to a secondary success. But the loss of 
these lines, well defended by natural obstacles, and fur- 
nished with the only good system of strategical railways 
which Russia possessed, would be a graver military 
misfortune than the fall of Warsaw. Meanwhile, the 
Russians continue to fight stubborn rear-guard actions 
against all the advancing German armies. The fortress 
of Novo Georgievsk still holds out near Warsaw, but two 
of its forts have been stormed. We are getting nearer to 
the strategy of 1815. 

x * k 

THE news from the Western front reported little 
aggressive movement by the Allied armies during the 
greater part of the week. Nothing at all has happened 
on our front. The French have repulsed some not very 
determined efforts of the Crown Prince’s army against 
their lines in the Argonne which defend the railway to 
Verdun. Some success has been won by concentrated 
artillery fire against the forward German trenches in the 
Vosges above Miinster, which the infantry then occupied. 
In Friday’s news there are, however, distinct signs of 
an aggressive move. It is again above Arras, and the 
French have won an important position near Souchez, 
the cross-roads of the two main roads of this district. 
There has also been some Italian activity, but on a 
small scale. The Alpini performed some astonishing feats 
by advancing over glaciers on the Trentino heights. 


Six armies are 


Other armies have cleared the whole 
Bug before Brest. Von 


* 


Tue news from the Dardanelles is mixed, and hardly 
bears out the hopes of last week. 
established their ascendancy in inner seas, and the 
business of supplying the Turkish armies in the peninsula 
has become very difficult, apart altogether from the doubt 
whether the Turkish factories can cope with their need 


Our submarines have 


of shells. On the other hand, there is no news whatever 
of our ambitious move at Karachali, at the head of the 
Gulf of Saros, and the Turkish claim to have frustrated 
this landing has not been contradicted. This move 
would, if it should succeed, isolate the peninsula and 
besiege the armies in it. Meanwhile, our forces made 
progress from the new landing points in Anzac Bay and 
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Suvla Bay on the north-west shore of the peninsula. 
Some 500 yards were won at the latter point in an 
advance last Sunday. But this advance at Suvla has now 
come to a standstill, the Turks having been reinforced, 
and both sides have lost heavily. The position on the 
front before Krithia is unchanged, but some Turkish 
attacks have been repelled. In the Caucasus the 
Russians, who took Van many weeks ago and then lost 
it, have now recovered this important town, and seem to 
be advancing both to the North and South of its big lakes. 
* * * 

Tue German air-squadrons have been busy in our 
eastern counties during the week. Two Zeppelins were 
at work on Friday night, with the result that six 
civilians were killed, and twenty-three injured, while 
fourteen houses were seriously damaged. Still more 
serious was the raid on Tuesday night, which resulted in 
a casualty list of ten civilians killed and thirty-six 
injured. In each case it is believed that one Zeppelin 
was hit by our anti-aircraft guns. The raid was purely 
murderous; no attempt was made to limit the attack 
to military positions. The official news is properly 
reticent, and no information is published as to 
what military object, if any, was served by these 
criminal deeds. A curious novelty in modern warfare 
was experienced at Whitehaven early on Monday 
morning. A German submarine shelled the coast, and 
especially a railway embankment, but the train service 
was only slightly delayed. A similar exploit with better 
results has been performed by one of our submarines in 
the Sea of Marmora. Whitehaven, as it happens, was 
attacked by Paul Jones in 1778. 

* * * 

A seconp Atlantic liner has been torpedoed by a 
German submarine. Though the loss of life by the 
sinking of the “ Arabic” is likely to be small (there are 
only thirty-three persons missing, out of 424 aboard her), 
the credit for this belongs entirely to the captain and his 
crew. The submarine attacked not far from Queenstown 
on Thursday, without warning, and the “ Arabic” 
actually sank within ten minutes. The splendid feat of 
saving nearly all aboard means that her officers were 
prompt and cool, and that is all it means. It will be 
interesting to hear what excuse the German Admiralty 
will make for this wickedness. As the “ Arabic” was 
outward bound, it cannot be alleged that she was carry- 
ing munitions. The outrage looks like a defiant attempt 
on the part of the Von Tirpitz school to dare America to 
do her worst, and to embitter the war. What view the 
States will take is not yet known. But we learn as we 
go to press the grave news that American lives have been 
lost. 

* * * 

For the first time in this war a British transport 
has been sunk, with a great part of her human burden. 
The “ Royal Edward,’’ a big Canadian liner, carrying 
32 officers, 1,350 men, and a crew of 220, to the 
‘Dardanelles, was sunk by a submarine in the Aigean. 
Nearly a thousand lives were lost. Painful as this 
disaster is, it serves, as the single exception, to remind 
us how marvellously complete the work of the Navy has 
been in protecting the passage literally of millions of men 
to France and the more distant theatres of war. 

* * . 

Tae German Chancellor made a half-moderate, half- 
defiant, speech at the reassembling of the Reichstag on 
Thursday. On the one hand, he declared that the Gerinan 
lires everywhere presented a “ solid wall,’’ and that the 
country regarded the future “ proud and fearless.’? On 
the other hand, he seemed to count on a peace declaration 
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from the Allies, insisting on their “ blood-guiltiness ’’ in 
deceiving their peoples about the “ real situation.’’ This 
was followed by an attack on Russia for laying waste her 
own goods and lands to save them from the invader, and 
on British Imperialism, which had “incorporated” the 
Boer Republics, taken Egypt from France in exchange 
for Morocco, and cut an exclusive British sphere out of 
Persia. A vehement assertion of his effort to arrive at an 
understanding with England led to a highly selective 
account of the Haldane negotiations, blaming us for 
refusing the final German formula of neutrality in case 
war should be forced on Germany. This Sir Edward 
Grey declined on the ground that it would detach us 
from the Entente. We hope the Foreign Office will at 
once give our version of this critical affair. 
* * * 

Germany is absorbed in a profoundly interesting 
controversy over her future policy, none the less acute 
because the censorship still prohibits discussicn in the 
press. The point at issue is whether Belgium and the 
North of France ought to be annexed, but much more 
than this is involved, for even the most inflated of the 
annexationists can hardly suppose that conquest is 
consistent with an early peace. Four manifestoes sum 
up the contending views. The first and worst of these 
was that of the industrialists and agrarians, who want 
to enrich themselves by appropriating the French and 
Belgian coal and iron fields. It was drafted in March 
and presented in May, and was followed by a still wilder 
declaration from a horde of numerous but not very 
distinguished professors. 

* * * 

On the other side, the official Socialist manifesto 
(since echoed by the @ustrian Socialist Party) has 
now been followed by a brief but direct declaration 
signed by some eighty-two men of eminence from 
other parties. It protests against the annexation 
of any peoples accustomed to govern themselves, insists 
that the war was defensive and must not degenerate into 
conquest, and desires to preserve the national character 
of the German State. The signatures include those of 
Herr Dernburg, Professors Harnack and Delbriick, the 
two leading “ Radical ’’ editors, Herren Wolf (“ Berliner 
Tageblatt ’’) and Stein (“Frankfurter Zeitung’’), the 
great banker, Herr Mendelsohn, Major Parseval of the 
airships, Princes von Hatzfeld and von Donnersmark, a 
score of professors, and several ex-ambassadors. It is a 
pretty weighty combination, strong in personal dis- 
tinction, but politically hardly so formidable as the six 
industrial and agrarian leagues. 

* * * 

THE industrialists of the Black Country of the Lower 
Rhine are the backbone of the National Liberal Party, 
and it need not surprise us that its Executive has now 
issued a brief but imperative resolution in favor of 
annexations both in the West and in the East. More 
surprising by far is the cryptic demand of the main 
group of the misnamed ‘“‘ Radical’’ party for the 
“necessary ’’ annexations. This party, always the 
flabbiest Liberal group in Europe, presumably has not 
made up its mind whether the annexation of Belgium 
is necessary ; but its press is, as usual, more sturdy than 
its Parliamentarians, if one may judge by the attitude 
of Herren Wolf and Stein. When the middle-class 
parties are divided, it is commonly the Catholic Centre 
which arbitrates. It has not pronounced itself as yet, 
but it certainly will not be solid for annexation, and 
may be influenced by the Pope’s appeal for peace. 

* * * 
BEHIND these open conflicts, obscurer manceuvres are 
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going on against the Chancellor, who is believed to be | A few celebrities of the type of Sir Edward Elgar, 


as much against annexation as a man of his yielding 


character and rather Machiavellian habit can be. 
It is also possible that the Kaiser is with 
him, against von Tirpitz and the war party of 


the general staff. A more complicated controversy is 
going on over the future of Poland. The Austrians 
apparently want it to be an autonomous province of 
Austria, or a kingdom under an Austrian Archduke: 
the German plan is for an independent kingdom 
under a Polish King, while the predatory party 
would annex it, acquiring ‘‘land without landlords ”’ 
with a view to colonization, as in Posen. How these 
controversies will end, no one can say. But though the 
language of the 82 is equivocal, it is a matter of some 
promise that there is still a section of German opinion 
which has not been quite poisoned by the doctrine of 


redatory force. 
P y * * * 


Tue Balkan outlook is decidedly more promising. 
The Serbian reply to the proposals of the Quadruple 
Entente, that the Government did not “ at present ”’ see 
any reason to make concessions to Bulgaria, was 
apparently the prelude to a real attempt to re-consider 
the whole position. Serbia is probably the most demo- 
cratic country in Europe, and the last word will lie not 
with the Ministry but with the Skupchtina. It has met 
this week in secret session. One cannot forget that it was 
for war in 1913, when Mr. Pasich was for peace, and its 
notions of what would be an adequate concession to Bul- 
garia will probably not be large, but there is some 
movement towards reason. The Serbs may perhaps be 
near realizing that unless they will make the necessary 
concessions to strengthen the forces of the Allies, they 
may gain nothing in the end, and lose everything. In 
Bulgaria, meanwhile, the Opposition, which is in voting 
power weaker than the Government only because the 
latter controls the passive Turkish Deputies from Thrace, 
is insisting on an understanding with the Quadruple 
Entente. 


* * * 

In Greece, after long delays, the Court has at last 
recognized the fact that the country stands behind M. 
Venezelos. The attempts to corrupt his majority failed. 
When the Boulé met on Monday, the Venezelist candidate 
for the Speakership was elected by 182 votes, against 
93 for the Government candidate, 7 independents, and 


24 abstainers. The Gounaris Ministry thereupon 
resigned, and M. Venezelos, amid warm popular 
demonstrations, was called to the Palace. Rumor 


describes his meeting with King Constantine sometimes 
as “stormy,” sometimes as “cordial.’’ He asked for 
four days in which to study the official papers before he 
should decide to form a Government. Unfortunately, it 
cannot be assumed too certainly that the return of M. 
Venezelos to power will render possible a reconstitution 
of the Balkan League. That he desires this still is 
probable, and that he is friendly to the Allies certain. 
But the feeling in Greece against ceding Kavalla to Bul- 
garia is strong, and on this point M. Venezelos 
may have had to revise his personal opinion. We 
believe that this country holds in its possession the means 
of making such a concession palatable. If we were to 
cede Cyprus to Greece, she would find it much easier to 
face the sacrifice of Kavalla. 
* * * 

Lorp Nortruc.iirre—disregarding Lord Roberts’s 
advice to stop the pushing of conscription for the 
duration of the war—has published a manifesto of 
National Service to which he gives a non-party character, 
but which is in reality a mere branch of “ Daily Mail ”’ 
organization with a predominantly Conservative bias. 


? 
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Professor Dawkins, Sir Lauder Brunton, a bishop or two, 
an author or two, a professor or two, a Liberal or two, 
appear in a familiar roll-call without adding greatly 
to its distinction. The Liberal journals have been quick 
to point out that one of its secretaries—Mr. Curnock— 
is a gentleman whose more familiar place is in the corner 
of the “ Daily Mail ’’ garden where the sweet pea grows. 
Its method of propaganda is to be the calling of meetings 
and the passing of resolutions requiring the Government 
to place the nation under orders. It is clear, however, 
that a free country will require not merely to know why 
it is placed under orders but to know the terms of service. 
* * * 

Accorpine to Colonel Lee—an active member of 
the Conservative Party—they include a heavy fall in the 
wage-rates which the present armies receive. Colonel 
Lee insists that we are wasting money on men who ought 
never to have been enlisted at all, and are already 
paying separation allowances to nearly a million married 
soldiers. No bank balance could stand that kind of 
extravagance. The voluntary system must be abandoned, 
because we could not afford to continue it. The first 
result, therefore, of conscription must be a reduction in 
the wages either of the conscripts as compared with the 
voluntary soldiers, or of all the soldiers, conscript and 
voluntary. We recommend this economic problem to the 
attention of the Trade Union Congress. 

* * * 

Ir is now officially stated that the British Govern- 
ment has decided to declare cotton contraband. There 
wil, of course, be a more or less perfunctory legal 
protest from America, but. if this decision should be a 
part of a general revision of policy, including an 
abandonment of the untenable theory of a long-distance 
blockade, it will immensely relieve the tension. The- 
steps necessary to stabilize the price of cotton will no 
be unduly difficult, for the new crop amounts only t 
about 12,000,000 bales, as against 16,000,000 last year. 
The more delicate part of our task is to arrange for the 
supply of Germany’s neutral neighbors. The financial 
problem has caused grave anxiety this week, for the rate 
of exchange had become so adverse that a sovereign was 
worth only $4.64. It has since risen to $4.72. The 
expedient of shipping gold to America was useless, and 
according to some observers, even harmful, for gold coin 
is not current in the States, which now have more gold 
than they want. The obvious course would be to float a 


loan in America. 
_ * * 


WE cannot but regret the act of the Government 
in raiding the London and Salford offices of the “ Labor 
Leader.” The police seem to have behaved with 
courtesy, and only suggested two small changes in the 
coming issue of the “ Labor Leader,’’ which were at once 
made. But what was its object? The ‘‘ Labor 
Leader ’’ is like the rest of the press under censorship, 
and subject to its judgment of what is proper comment 
on-the war. Its view of the situation is not ours, but 
we are not aware that it differs so widely from the view 
of the Government as, for example, the “ Vorwaerts’”’ 
from that of the German Executive. The nation is 
remarkably united on the main objects and merits of the 
war. Such action seems the more imprudent when we 
remember the licence yielded to the ‘‘ Times ’’ and the 
Northcliffe newspapers. We are not aware that the 
‘* Labor Leader’s ’’ pleas for an early peace have affected 
the swing of the military situation in France and Russia, 
or of opinion at home. But we have very definite 
grounds for saying that the writing of the ‘‘ Times’’ has 
helped to shake the mutual confidence of the Allies. 


, 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE CASE FOR FREEDOM. 


War is the gravest of all national emergencies, and it 
is a doomed nation which cannot adapt itself with swift 
resolve to its demands. This trial found us a race of 
individualists, and it is as individuals that our young men 
have given their all. An individualism which forgets 
public duty and shrinks from private sacrifice may well 
be the most deadly indulgence which any people can 
permit itself. On the other hand, an individualism like 
ours, which stamps on all the details of military routine, 
as on the trial of the battlefield itself, the imprint of free 
choice and voluntary devotion, is the proudest and finest 
thing in the social life of mankind. Philosophers have 
dreamed of an ideal State in which the individual citizen 
so perfectly realizes his obligations to his fellows, that 
every trace of ccercion might be dispensed with. In this 
matter of military service we have in this emergency 
come near to realizing that remote ideal. The raising 
of three million fighting men without constraint in an 
essentially pacific society, under no immediate stress of 
danger to our own islands, is an achievement unique in 
the world’s history. There is no approach to it in 
the records of any civilized people, for even the first 
voluntary levies of the French Revolution, superb as 
they were in their civic courage, were raised to drive an 
invader from the soil of the Fatherland. Nothing can 
destroy this record. But the proposal to adopt conscrip- 
tion midway in this war is, to our thinking, a deliberate 
‘and conscious effort to blot it out, to obscure its spirit, to 
rob us and our children of the pride and stimulus of this 
}pemory. 

The proposal comes wrapped in the folds of a 
‘nultitudinous equivocation. It is urged as an emergency 
measure for this war, yet none of its supporters has 
suggested that the conscription should end with the 
restoration of peace. It is propounded as a means of 
securing more men, but all these attempts to argue the 
case closely are dishonest, unless they mean that great 
numbers of men who have volunteered freely for active 
service should be released from the ranks, and replaced 
by the so-called “shirkers.’’ The lamentations over the 
married men in their thirties who have volunteered are 
insincere, until it is proposed to replace them by young 
conscripts. No one in fact means this, for a trained and 
willing man is worth ten pressed men who lack the genius 
of combat. We have as many men as we can train, more 
men than we can equip, and far more men than we can 
yet supply with high explosives. To raise now a fresh 
army of inferior quality, which might perhaps receive 
its rifles a year hence, and its adequate supply of 
munitions in twice or thrice that time, would be the 
most prodigal act of waste in which any sane nation 
has ever indulged. We need not pause to repeat over 
again the unanswerable argument that with the finance 
of the whole coalition on our shoulders, we dare not, save 
for a certain and instant military gain, diminish our 
resources of production. When we are within a few 
months of the moment at which our three milhon 
volunteers can all be equipped and supplied, if that 
moment brings also a cessation of recruiting and victory 





is not yet in sight, then, and then only, will the time 
have come to discuss conscription as an emergency 
measure. 

Some at least of those who urge conscription to-day 
are thinking in their inner minds of our permanent 
policy, and it is on the question of principle that we must 
meet them. It happens that this is the war which 
encounters the least opposition of any struggle in the 
modern history of England. There is a sincere and dis- 
tinguished minority which, on Quaker and Tolstoyan 
principles, 


opposes all war, without 


the occasion. 


regard to 
There are others who regret some 
part of our share in the ten years of diplomatic 
strife which preceded it. smaller 
number still who possibly hold that the neutrality 
ot Belgium might have been secured by negotiation. But 
there is literally no one in these islands who doubts that 
a German victory would be as disastrous to the liberties 
of Europe as it would be dangerous to our own security. 
The minority of consciences which would be. offended by 
a conscription for this war would be appreciable and 
deserving of consideration, but it would not be 
numerically large. That is precisely the reason why no 
conscription is necessary. We can obtain all the volun- 


teers whom we need, for the simple reason that even 


There is a 


men who loathe all war, and feel no complacency about 
the past, realize that a hopeful future could not be built 
on a triumph of Prussian ideas. But a democracy 
which adopts conscription as a part of its national policy 
must be prepared to coerce every conscience over every 
war which may by misfortune and mismanagement over- 
take it. How many who would go with a clear mind 
if the imperative call came in this war, would care to 
have been conscripted for the Crimean or Boer Wars? 
It would be easy to name men who have volunteered 
for this war, but who would have faced any penalty or 
opprobrium rather than fight in the ranks that took 
Pretoria. The very Minister who is to-day the flame of 
our fighting spirit faced the brickbats in his opposition 
to the Boer War. 

It is the custom of conscriptionists to avoid all 
argument over principles, by reminding us that our 
forefathers, who hated the very idea of a standing army, 
admitted the right of the State to call on every citizen 
to defend his country. What is my country? Our fore- 
fathers meant these islands. But in these days of world- 
empire and world-commerce, three wars in four are 
fought for ends which make no such instinctive appeal 
to the love of home. To have coerced a man to fight that 
the French might be kept out of Fashoda or the Germans 
out of Agadir would have been to place an oppressive 
burden even on those who have no reasoned dislike of 
Imperialism. To coerce a man to fight who regarded such 
a war as impolitic or unnecessary or unjust, would be to 
impose upon hima tyranny. If the attempt were made to 
enforce such an obligation, it would wreck the State. 
But if our democracy should ever surrender the right of 
the individual to decide whether he shall back every 
warlike adventure of an Imperial policy with the sacrifice 
of his life, it would mean that we had lost our most 
cherished traditions of self-respect and personal inde- 
pendence. There is no infringement of personal liberty 
so extreme as this, and to submit to it would be to make 
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a surrender of all that is most precious in manhood and 
citizenship. 

The argument from individual liberty is, however, 
far-reaching than this. The liberty of the 
individual to give or withhold his aid in war is more 
than his right; it is the chief, it is almost the only sure 
Our 
present party system furnishes no means by which foreign 
policy can be subjected to popular control. For almost 
any war, when the danger is actually upon us and the 
chance of drawing back is past, a Ministry can obtain 
supplies. 


more 


bulwark against unnecessary and iniquitous wars. 


The only serious check upon a frivolous or 
grasping policy of war, is that it would enlist something 
less than the whole-hearted support of the democracy. 
We have never as a nation unanimously embraced the 
principle, ‘‘ my country right or wrong.’’ Taxes will 
always be voted, and large numbers of men will always, 
from mere high spirits, volunteer. But for a frivolous 
or unnecessary or predatory war, there would never be 
in this country such a rising of all its manhood as this 
war has seen. That difference, that moral check, would 
be swept away by conscription. It is a system which 
enables any Government, when once it has made a war, 
to draw its supplies of men mechanically and 
automatically, as to-day it commands its supplies of 
shells. It may be said that universal suffrage supplies 
the check. That check is nearly worthless so long as 
diplomacy is secret. Of it to the 


Not even the disturbing revelations 


what avail was 
German masses? 
of the extent to which brutal and predatory ambitions 
had seized the minds of the ‘‘ intellectuals,’’ the squire- 
archy, and the industrialists of Prussia, convince us that 
the German masses, who after all are led by Socialists, 
consciously desired this war. They have fought with 
courage and resolution, chiefly because they were 
induced to believe that the war, however unnecessary 
and unjust, exposed their country to the danger of 
invasion. If it is said that no Government would 
wilfully expose itself after the war to disaster at 
the polls, the answer of all history is that Govern- 
ments do gamble. Every Government which makes 
war expects victory, and trusts to the fruits of 
victory to commend its adventure. We have known in 
Our 
immunity from invasion and our great wealth are 
dangerous advantages with which to play. The check 
on war-making in the past has been the knowledge that 
for any Continental war an army must be improvised, 
and could be improvised only if the conscience and reason 
of the nation were persuaded that we had our quarrel 
just. 

Our faith in improvisation may be excessive, and 
there may be a case for better preparation, especially on 
the material side. But to advance from this position to 
a general system of compulsion is to surrender the only 
effective moral check by the British democracy over its 
rulers. A man may answer that he approves this war 
and trusts Sir Edward Grey. But this step would be a 
measure adopted for all time. We had our Palmerstons 
and Disraelis in the past; will there be none in the 
future? The man who controlled the foreign 
policy of the British Empire under conscription 
would have at his command not only the strongest 


our history reckless ministers and frivolous wars. 
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navy and the greatest wealth in all the world, 
We will 
not pause to ask whether our resources could endure the 
strain, nor whether the world would tolerate the 
hegemony which such power would render possible. The 
immediate question for us is whether before our own 
policy has been subjected to parliamentary control, and 
before Eurepe has organized itself as a commonweal, we 
dare remove the check which to-day makes it harder to 
conduct an unjust than a just war, and to substitute for 
it a system which might as readily be used for frivolous 
purposes as for the ends which we approve. Our present 
system may be costly, and for the dealing of a sudden 
blow it mzy be ineffective. 


but. also one of the strongest armies. 


But under it we have kept 
our personal liberties and our right of private judgment. 
By that right we have held in check the ambitions of men 


| who even in our day would have embroiled us in turn 


with Russia and with France. We have kept with it, 
untarnished by prosperity and peace, a manhood which 
has risen to the call of danger, and contributed its vast 
armies to a good cause. While that spirit lives, we keep 
our power to do service to European freedom. We are 


impotent only for wanton wars and anti-popular policies. 





CONSCRIPTION ON THE CHEAP. 


Bottom. Where's Peaseblossom ? 
Peaseblossom. Ready. 
Bottom. Scratch my head, Peaseblossom. 
Monsieur Cobweb? 
Cobweb. Ready. 
—“ A Midsummer Night's Dream.” 
One of the secretaries of the newly-formed body 
appealing for “National Service” is Mr. George 
Curnock. “He it was,” says the “Star,” “who taught 
the sweet peas to twine and cling round the ‘ Daily 
Mail’ ideal home.”’ 
Tue public will, we hope, give the new Northcliffe 
organization for promoting forced military service 
the kind of interest it takes in the more innocent 
diversions of the newspapers from which this plan 
proceeds—that and no Keep the babyish 
thought of journals in its proper place; 
treat their tremendous activity of suggestion as an 


Where's 


more. 
these 


inevitable evil of our times, and a proper punishment for 
our want of culture; remember that this war will 
be won by steadiness and unity in the nation, by 
regard for its genius and sympathetic care for its 
interests, and we shall win through. But not if our 
statesmen yield to the two worst qualities of this 
great Trust in newspaper sensationalism—wantonness 
to destroy and incapacity to suggest. For this purpose 
of simple resistance, there are two broad propositions to 
bear in mind. The first is that the men who are eon- 
ducting this assault on the national unity are among the 
more thoughtless or the less representative of our 
citizens. Save for some doubtful sentences in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s speeches, the true leaders of the 
nation are hostile. Who asks for conscription— 
presses it, intrigues for it? Lord Kitchener, who 
directs the organization of our armies? No. Sir John 
French, who commands them in the field? No. Mr. 
Asquith, the most respected and powerful of our 
statesmen? No. Sir Edward Grey, the man most 
necessary to the solution of this great international 
struggle? No. Mr. Balfour, our ablest living Conserva- 
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tive? No. Mr. Henderson, the single representative of 
Labor in the Cabinet? No. 
of trade unionism, the greatest organized force in our 
Emphatically, No. 
list of the gentlemen who subscribe to Lord Northcliffe’s 


The representative. leaders 
Examine, then, the 


democracy ? 


latest agitation. It is conspicuous for its omission of 


THE NATION. 


spokesmen of the workmen, on whose bodies this | 


experiment is to be made. The rich propose to conscript | 


the poor, the gentle, the simple. There is to be a forced 
rendering-up of lives, not of what Colonel Lee calls 


“ bank-balances.”’ 


The Northcliffe list is almost equally | 


conspicuous for its inclusion of the personality which | 


represents either second-rate or third-rate ability in the | 


world of politics, or at the best a certain eminence in 


spheres remote from the sphere of government, or, at the | 


worst, the crotchety fussiness of elderly gentlemen who 
daily oscillate between the ‘‘ Pall Mall’’ and the corre- 
spondence columns of the ‘‘ Times.’’ 


But it contains no | 


real, systematic contribution from the best thought of the | 


nation. If, therefore, conscription succeeds, it will 


come through the agency of suggestion which 


invented the Pekin Massacres, and gives the public | 


its thought in the form of 


amusement. In a | 


word, it will be an act of levity into which great nations 


fall only when their best mind and temper are in chains 
to their worst. 

The second proposition which binds our statesmen 
against conscription is that there is no occasion, or, to 
The armies 
at the front are not impoverished by the want of British 


use the political phrase, no mandate for it. 


men; only, if there be any shortage, by the lack of | 


munitions. Parliament has not asked for conscription, 


and is not Parliament the representative of the nation? | 


Our Allies, which are conscript nations, have not called 
on us to make this contribution to the war. 


Why? | 


Because they know that our present aid to the common | 


cause stretches our resources to the utmost, and that by 
increasing one part of it we merely diminish another. 


Thus, we give three millions of the flower of our people | 
to the joint armies—give them before an inch of British | 


soil has been invaded. Say we could give another half-a- | 


million. But, as very few people are idle, we can only 
abstract. these conscripts from the Navy, or from the 
munition workers, or from the industrials who provide 
the exports that feed or clothe or arm the hosts in the 
field, or sustain the credit on which our allies draw. 
But if the spirit of the 
nation is right, every kind of physical and mental 
capacity finds suitable employment in a crisis such as 


Not every man is a born soldier. 


this, even though the more mathematical adjustments of | 


the conscript system be absent. 
service may indeed add several semi-penal battalions to 


the magnificent armies now in the field. But they will | 
only provide a deterioration of the moral force of our | 


hosts, a lowering of the existing standard of courage and 
availability. Now the conduct of the war calls 


not only for the exercise of force 


in the mass, 
but for the employment of a great variety of 
force, and for force of a high quality. A mere 
change of system enforced in the midst of a war, will not 
give us that military excellence in which we are lacking 


for mere want of experience. It cannot supply a great 


If it is wrong, forced | 





body of trained officers. It will not expedite the supply of 
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munitions. It brings no new mechanical advantage; it 
can only add a weak wing to a strong structure, an 
element completely out of harmony with its spiritual 
design. 

On this point there can be no doubt. 
by the conscriptionist advocates. 


It is avowed 
The new conscripted 
soldiers will be different from the old volunteers in a 
way which will at once proclaim their origin. They are 
to be cheap soldiers. The new armies consist of men who 
took the chance of death and wounds on condition that 
the State helped them and their families to keep up their 
standard of living. It was a fair bargain, such as self- 
respecting men in a democratic State have a right to offer 
and accept. In the early days of the war nothing was 
too good for these heroes. But now it seems that they 
were enlisted under what Mr. Arthur Lee describes as a 
We are 
“squandering ’’ money on them “ at a rate that can only 
lead us to bankruptcy.” Does not British 
soldier cost three times as much as a German’’? We 
must therefore resort to the “less wasteful methods ” 
of compulsion. Obviously, this of the 
soldiering cannot be applied to the 
new conscripts alone, and as you cannot have two 
wages for the service of flesh and blood, the lower will 
govern the higher. How, then, will this proposition be 
applied to our soldiers? They are not professionals; they 
come from all grades of workers, the best as well as the 
worst paid; our free colonies gave of the flower of their 
people, and engaged them at wage-rates such as 
self-respecting democracies are accustomed to yield. 
These men drove no hard bargain with the nation, 
but the State thought it right thus to acknowledge 
the quality of their gift. 
such treatment ; 


“wicked and ridiculous system of waste.’’ 


* each 


lowering 
market in 


Free soldiers can claim 
Without the 
power to strike they cannot raise their own wage levels, 
but they can depress those of their comrades. 
heroes are cheap in the Tory market. 

We hope, therefore, that the organized workmen of 
this country, acting through the coming Trade Union 
Congress, will 


forced soldiers cannot. 


To-day, 


at once take up this question of 
conscription, and ask what it means for them. The 
wage question is of great importance ; but if the conscrip- 
tionists think that the workpeople regard freedom as a 
light thing, or the loss of the ideals which sustain our part 
in the war and alone offer a tolerable solution to it, they 
are mistaken. Take all the spiritual stuff out of our 
share of the war, and what will be left? A struggle for 
British existence and influence in the world against a 
bad theory of State life, a monstrous egoism of practice, 
and an ambitious tyranny based on militarism—all of 
which things our conscriptionists would like us to 
imitate and assimilate. Do they think that this change 
in our governing spirit will not affect the workpeople’s 
view of the justice and reasonableness of the war itself? 
Of course, it will affect them, and at the point when the 
spear-head of the Alliance should be directed with greater 
keenness and unity of aim than ever. It is not to be 
doubted that other things will be shaken as well. 
The intriguers inside and outside the Government know 
very well that conscription cannot come save through 
its disruption. They know it so well that the North- 
cliffe campaigners consistently seek the overthrow 
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of the Prime Minister. 
Mr. Asquith? 
wing in the Cabinet ? 


Is the country prepared to lose 
Or Sir Edward Grey? Or the Liberal 
For what? 
unnamed statesman, for a system contrary to our genius, 
unknown in our history, and not to be grafted on to the 
vast and wonderful armies that sustain this war on the 
People of the Northcliffe 
temperament will thus throw away something for 
nothing. It is their character; it is the shallow life of 
the journalism they create. 


For whom? For an 


plane of voluntary service. 


But such a campaign is 
poison to the national mind ; its success involves a certain 
moral defeat for the war; it implies a quite possible 
material catastrophe. 





PHANTOM ARMIES. 


THE air is full of phantom armies. There are the armies 
which the Germans have yet to throw into the field, 
there are the armies which can be withdrawn from the 
West to conquer the East, and, oddly enough, 
there are armies on the Eastern front which can 
be transferred to annihilate the West. 


the phantom millions of Russia and the phantom 


There are 
millions of Britain. We are threatened on every 
side. Those whom we fear have grown to enormous 
proportions ; those on whom we trusted were never more 
than a golden legend. Faced with such a condition of 
affairs, the very least we can do is to apply the same 
critical examination to both our hopes and fears. 
Otherwise we have no title even to the pleasures of 
pessimism. 

The military resources of Germany are not gravely 
in dispute. A War Office affidavit estimated the numbers 
training in Germany about a month ago at 750,000. 
Two months ago we suggested that Germany might still 
have 1,000,000 men available for training, and the 
difference between the two estimates is almost exactly the 
amount of wastage foronemonth, according tothe French 
“ Official Review.’’ Allowing for this normal wastage, 
Germany should have only about 500,000 men now avail- 
able. It needs no great ability to see that on such a 
reckoning Germany, two months hence, will not be able 
to keep in the field the number she has there 
at present. What will happen then? The policy of the 
Allies will then meet with a complete justification, 
since a simple deduction shows that the enemy will not 
be able to support the constant normal pressure of the 
troops opposed to them. For either the numbers 
Germany has in the field at the present are necessary 
or they are not. If they are not necessary, why does 
not Germany remove part of the force engaged in the 
West to procure the decision she has been endeavoring 
to gain in the East for nearly three months? That line 
of argumentation disposes of one phantom army; and it 
also disposes of another. It is impossible to doubt that 
the prime necessity of Germany at this moment is to 
secure a decision in the East. Now, if she had any 
available trained troops at her disposal it is simply 
incredible she should not at once throw them into 
the balance on the Russian front. It is near the end of 
Winter campaigning in Russia is not a task 
which any General Staff can regard with favor. The 
Russian armies are still in being. Where, then, are 


summer. 
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these German armies? There can only be one answer to 
that question. They do not exist. The numbers in the 
field at this moment are necessary, and the rate at which 
Germany can reinforce them is, at most, only equa] to 
their rate of wastage. If, then, we are correct in our 
estimate of the minimum wastage and the maximum 
resources of German troops, in about two months’ time— 
unless, of course, the unforeseen and most improbable 
should happen on one front or other—Germany will be 
unable to maintain the positions she holds at present 
upon both fronts, or will maintain them with increasing 
difficulty. Her resistance will begin to die of inanition. 
An attempt has recently been made in several German 
newspapers to anticipate this problem. That it should 
have been considered is itself significant. The difficulty 
It is said that with her highly 
organized defensive lines, with abundance of rifles, 
machine guns, artillery, and ammunition, Germany will 
be able to hold these positions with a thin sprinkling of 
men. If this be so, why has she not done so at this 
moment when reinforcements are so imperatively required 
on the East? But, ignoring this point, crucial as it 
seems to us, let us consider the German contention. We 
may take it that there is a strict minimum defensive force 
beyond which any line, however highly fortified, must 
fall. One machine gun requires one man to direct and 
fire it. It is clear that 
machine guns have made a fortified line easier to hold ; 
but what is not so clear is that the offensive has been also 
intensified, notably by artillery firing high explosive shell. 


is met in this way. 


What is this minimum force? 


No one has yet ascertained how few resolute men 
can hold a well-fortified line against all the offensive 
force which can be brought to bear upon it. But in 
this war there are figures which give some indication. 
The British line was held at Ypres last autumn by troops 
which did not exceed, on an average, 3,000 per mile; 
but they were among the finest soldiers in the world. 
On the whole northern section of the Flanders-France 
front the average was nowhere higher than 5,000 men. 
If we are to assume that the lower figure is about the 
minimum—and no prudent commander would willingly 
risk a smaller number—then on the Western front, 
reckoning it to be about 400 miles, at least 1,200,000 
troops must be engaged. It is very doubtful, indeed, 
whether a line of such a density could be held over such 
an extent unless there were a considerable number of 
troops in reserve at points from which they could be 
readily sent to threatened areas. The most recent 
estimate of the German force at present in the West is 
only half-a-million in excess of this; and under average 
That 
is to say, before the end of the year the Western line 
could not be held, and the Germans would be compelled 
to fall back upon a shorter line. 


wastage this would be exhausted in two months. 


We confess that we 
cannot see any loophole of escape from this conclusion. 
When we examine the Eastern front the position is 
even more striking. The length of the line upon which 
battle is joined at this moment is about 700 miles. If 
the same minimum density is to be allowed to the armies 
fighting upon this front, the Germans should have over 
2,000,000 men engaged. According to the “ Times’”’ 
military correspondent, there are only 1,750,000 in the 
fighting line. If this be the case, then we have a fair 
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estimate of the lack of munitions on the Russian front, 
when a vigorous offensive can be pressed by about five- 
sixths of the minimum number required to hold the line 
over which the battle is fought. Indeed, it is probably 
true that, in effective numbers—#.e., numbers suitably 
equipped with rifles and artillery and stocks of ammuni- 
tion—the Germans exceed the Russians by from 3 to 2 
to 2to 1. Now the Russians are at present falling back 
upon a shorter line. It seems more probable that they 
will only hold this line until they have exacted the full 
payment for it, and then they will fall back once more. 
But let us assume for the sake of argument that the 
Germans were to entrench this line as Mr. Hamilton Fyfe 
suggests in one of those articles by which the “ Daily 
Mail”’ so greatly assists its country’s cause. Mr. Fyfe 
urges that the Germans would then be able to send 
500,000 troops to the West for a renewed offensive. This 
shorter line would be about 550 miles in length, at least. 
It would, therefore, require about 1,650,000 men to hold 
it, on the assumption that a minimum 3,000 per mile 
would be sufficient (“‘ which,’”’ says Mr. Fyfe, “ is a small 
allowance’’). But there are at this moment only about 
that number on the Eastern front, according to the 
“Times” military correspondent. How, then, can 
Germany send what she has not got? 

The article in which Mr. Fyfe raises this genial 
bogie is headed, ‘‘ What is our 3,000,000 army doing? 
A question asked in Petrograd.’’ What is the purpose 
of printing such an article or of giving such questions 
any more scot or lot than we allow to scepticism as to 
the shape of the globe or the real] existence of matter? 
The real aim of the article must be either to cast a doubt 
on the existence of the army or to force the hands of the 
general staff. It can hardly mean to suggest that the 
army does not exist, for its existence is generally 
admitted, and we may be sure that the military 
authorities will not at present require the assistance of 
a critic who threatens the Allies in the West with an 
army of 500,000, which is just the number Germany will 
require to make up for her normal wastage. So far as 
we can see at present, Germany, in two months’ time, 
will not only not be able to transfer so many men from 
the East ; she will then be casting about for men to keep 
her line in being. As to our own army, which is 
pleasantly painted in phantom outlines, about one-third 
It will strike at the 
precise moment when, munitions not only being sufficient 


of the number is now in the field. 


but superabundant, the general staffs in concert decide. 
Why should it strike at present when the Allies are already 
engaging a force which the Germans have not dared, and 
do not dare, to move to the help of their sorely tried 
troops in the East? If we are to be sceptical about the 
existence or value of the British armies, how must we 
think of those phantom Germanic armies which are 
everywhere but at the one spot where they are 
imperatively needed at this moment—in the field? 





FIRST AID TO NATIONAL BOOK-KEEPING. 


EveryBopy knows that this country is largely dependent 
upon the United States for supplies of munitions and of 
foods for our fighting forces and those of our Allies, But 





notwithstanding the grave speeches recently made by Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. McKenna, the nation is not yet fully 
alive to the growing difficulties under which we labor in 
paying for thesesupplies. A further fall last week of three 
cents in the New York exchange on London, following 
the receipt by Messrs. J. P. Morgan of some four million 
pounds in gold and a larger sum in securities upon their 
London account, is a sharp reminder of the financial 
situation. In the first half-year of war our import trade 
as well as our export trade was down. During the past 
six months, however, our imports, chiefly from America, 
have been advancing in value by leaps and bounds, while 
exports, though recovering, still remain far below the 
pre-war level. Each recent month has shown the gap 
widening, and it seems tolerably certain that, if things 
continue to go as they are going, we shall be confronted 
with an adverse balance for the year of at least 400, and 
probably nearly 500 millions. 

The question is—How can we meet so large a deficit ? 
No doftibt we are, as a nation, holders of American 
securities considerably exceeding that sum in present 
value. We also own great quantities of other securities 
which are marketable in the United States. Some 
considerable sale has already been effected, and the 
adverse exchange stimulates British holders to buy and 
realize in the United States. But it is not likely that 
more than a quarter, or, under the most favorable 
hypothesis, a third of the excess of the imports could be 
paid for in this way. Any attempt to force the pace of 
such selling must evidently defeat its end, bringing down 
prices to an unremunerative level, and breaking the 
market. 

There are two other ways in which it would be 
possible for America to help us financially, supposing we 
can make it to her interest to do so. One is to give us 
credit for the goods we buy, the other is to take up a 
public loan. But we are not entitled to look forward 
to the adoption of either of these courses upon a scale 
commensurate with our needs. There is an obvious reason 
for financial houses in America to try to maintain the 
value of profitable export trade by finding credit facilities. 
But they could not venture very far in this direction at a 
time when all values are so insecure. As for loans to 
our Government or those of the Allies, something can, 
we think, be done by private syndicates. Indeed, a sum, 
which in ordinary times would sound considerable, has 
already been loaned to our Allies. But here, again, we 
must be a little cautious. President Wilson at the 
beginning of the war tied his hands by a formal 
pronouncement against public war loans, which, unless 
the United States should be drawn into the war, the 
pro-German party will interpret as a veto on action 
by the banks. Probably such a veto would not stand 
against a loan secured on cotton, which could not 
properly be regarded as a war loan. But it would not 
be safe for us to rely upon the whole, or the bulk, of 
the adverse balance being met by money furnished by 
America. 

Under such conditions, it is evidently of the most 
urgent importance for our nation to do all that is possible 
to reduce the private consumption of imported goods, 
and to increase the production and supply of goods which 
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can find a market in other countries. The only safe 
and honorable way of confronting our situation is to buy 
less and to sell more. Now there are several ways of 
reducing our imports and increasing our exports. The 
first belongs to the general problem of economy, 
diminishing our consumption alike of imported goods 
and of British-made goods suitable for export trade. 
Another way is to increase our production of foods 
and other goods part of the supply of which we have 
been accustomed to import. In order to do this, we 
must increase the output of our agriculture, and of the 
factories and workshops by means of which we can make 
for ourselves articles which otherwise must be bought 
abroad. To increase our export trade, either by pushing 
the foreign markets we still retain, or by capturing new 
markets to replace those we have lost, is another equally 
sound method of bridging the financial gulf. 

But if we are to replace imported by home-made 
goods, or to develop our export trade, we can only do so 
by keeping intact and even increasing the supply of 
labor in the staple industries of this country. Now to 
do this is manifestly impossible, if the recruiting sergeant 
is to draw away from industry to arms an ever-increasing 
proportion of the labor needed for these purposes. To 
take men away from agriculture means that we must 
import more food from America. To allow recruiting 
in the mining villages means a larger importation of 
munitions, and a reduction of the products of our 
factories which feed our export trade in order to pay for 
these munitions. We cannot eat our cake and have our 
cake. We cannot reduce the supply of effective labor 
for our fundamental industries, and at the same time 
find the means of buying abroad the increased munitions, 
foods, and materials required for fighting this war. 
These considerations show the folly and the wickedness 
of denouncing as “slackers” the honest working men 
whose steady industry enables the nation to put forth its 
full fighting strength. The coronetted absurdity who, in 
a public speech the other day, expressed his desire to see 
a British army of seven million men, forgot to explain 
how this army was to be armed, clothed, and fed. A 
nation, which has undertaken not only to pay its own 
way but to pay the way of its Allies, is under a definite 
obligation to keep out of its fighting lines enough labor 
to enable it to carry out this obligation. 








TWO CRITICS OF THE ARMY. 


WE all know that pleasing jest of the man who was asked, 
‘‘Ts Beethoven still composing?’’ and who answered, 
It has not hitherto been 
used for the higher purposes of politics; but it really 
does, curiously enough, give a good short history of 


*‘ No, he is decomposing.’’ 


modern Germany. Among the Germans all creation has 
been turned to destruction, their schools of art and 
philosophy multiply—and diminish. They display an 
industry and activity which only recall Hamlet’s phrase 
about the sun breeding maggots in a dead dog. It is 
always necessary, therefore, to remember that the 
Germany we criticize is perhaps not strictly Germany at 
all; as the dead dog was already not strictly a dog at 
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all. There may have been something about the old, 
peaceful, poetical toy-kingdoms which the German soul 
needs for the fullness of its talent and the evasion of its 
own evils. Under this large limitation all modern 
denunciations of Germany may rightly lie. But certainly 
all modern eulogists of Germany make a very poor show. 

These eulogists are chiefly occupied in finding a 
euphemism for stupidity. Thus Carlyle and others have 
called Germany silent and patient ; and many have called 
the Germans good-tempered. But it is doubtful whether 
even the euphemisms are true. Germany is about as 
silent as Carlyle; and her style is the wordiest in the 
world. Germans are by no means always good-tempered, 
as many know who have known a German governess. 
And ‘“‘patience’’ is not a satisfying moral description 
of a Power which, from the first raid on Silesia to the 
last raid on Paris, has set all her hopes upon being in a 
hurry. Asa fact, the North Germans have mostly failed 
through ineptitude in the things which involve time, 
such as persuasion, popularity, and the founding of a 
tradition. The Prussians can only revive their stale 
melodrama: and therefore themselves ag the villain of 
the melodrama. In Alsace or Poland they can only act 
as in acrisis. They cannot govern, because they cannot 
cease to conquer. 

The point of temper is very typically settled in the 
pamphlet apparently being circulated by that very 
Germanised German apologist, Mr. Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain. Mr. Chamberlain is very proud; but his 
publisher is modest, and has indeed wholly effaced 
himself from the front page; which is merely inscribed, 
‘* Who is to Blame for the War?’’ And while I should 
be very willing to consider any pro-German arguments 
if Mr. Chamberlain should ever see fit to produce them, it 
would still be relevant to note the emotion and taste 
which mark this historian. He bears most resemblance 
to a man of whom Mr. Jacobs said, ‘‘ Oppersition was a 
thing ’e couldn’t stand ; it used to fly to ’is ’ead direckly.’’ 
I know of no other spirit in which to take a man who 
writes thus of the historic French democracy: ‘‘ That 
the majority of the people is disinclined for war alters 
nothing; this majority lacks moral courage, they are 
amiable but poor-spirited creatures, ventre @ terre.”’ 
This can hardly be called false: it is weak-minded. 

In these pages he asks us to believe a great many 
interesting things. He asks us to believe that the 
Germans were not the first to invade Belgium ; and that 
it was only the extravagant Christian humility of the 
German Chancellor which led him to admit that they 
were. He asks us to believe that Russia was moved 
solely by fear that the Austrians in Serbia might find 
some secret—which is a secret still. He asks us to believe 
that though Serbians might suffer somewhat under 
Austrian judges they would suffer nothing under 
Austrian policemen ; at least that is the only sense I can 
make of his distinction between Austrians judging and 
Austrians investigating the Serajevo crime.* But how 
can we judge of these things? How can we know things 
which the German Chancellor is not allowed to know! 
How can we know what Mr. Chamberlain knows of what 


*With a deep-hearted disdain of the mere logic of the Latin, he 
actually argues for Austrian interference, on the ground that Serbian 
justice is rude and underlings carry out arbitrary orders. So that 
because the chiefs of police can be tyrants, it is desirable that they 
should be foreign tyrants 
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Russia knew of what Serbia knew about a pistol shot? 
We must judge Mr. Chamberlain’s reliability by the 
things we do know. Well, we do know England at this 
We do know the English army so far as it can 
be judged in England. And this is what he says of it, 


moment. 


now, and quite specifically as a feature in this war :— 


“Neither landlord nor tenant, merchant nor 
physician, lawyer nor official, dream of taking part, or 
of sending their sons into the war; Kitchener’s vauntec 
armies are made up of loafers and unemployed, who 
stake their lives for a definite term in return for a 
definite sum. ‘ Decent people’ don’t think of enlisting.” 
I do not know what Mr. Chamberlain may imagine 

is the good of circulating in England a statement like 
that. I should not build any high hopes on circulating 
in Germany a report that German soldiers were all black. 
And where does the man think the recruits all lived 
before they enlisted, if they were none of them either 
landlords or tenants? Lunatic asylums, perhaps: but I 
think there are better candidates. 

Mr. A. M. B. Meakin has very kindly sent me his 
interesting book called ‘‘ Enlistment or Conscription ”’ ; 
and I am sure he is glad to submit it for candid 
It bears considerable marks of haste; but 
I do not doubt that this also is due to a very sincere 
sense of public danger or opportunity. I can claim an 
open mind ; for I have not, like many other Liberals, an 
In so far as the book 
induces anybody to realize the challenge which a military 


controversy. 


abstract horror of conscription. 


materialism has thrown down to the chivalry of the 
world, it will do good. But, when all is said, the 
unfortunate upshot is this; that Mr. Meakin largely 
agrees with Mr. Houston Chamberlain ; and Mr. Houston 
Chamberlain is wrong. 

I do not mean, of course, that Mr. Meakin could 
have made the remarkable report upon British recruiting 
I have quoted above. But I do mean that Mr. Meakin 
writes, as Mr. Chamberlain writes, exactly as if the 
greatest and perhaps the most surprising event in English 
history had not happened at all. Most of Mr. Meakin’s 
book might well have been written before the war; and 
I should not wonder if a great deal of it was. To an 
impartial student from Saturn, or for that matter from 
Switzerland, the large fact on which our further action 
must be founded is this; that our army, though it is not 
a conscript army, is no longer what Chamberlain would 
call a hireling army. It is in sober truth a citizen army ; 
that is, an army of landlords, tenants, merchants, 
physicians, lawyers, officials, and everything Chamberlain 
says it is not. It is probably not quite so large as a 
conscript army would be when it had really got to work ; 
but, on the other hand, many serious Continental critics 
doubt whether it can be got to work even within such a 
period as is possible for this war. For the rest, the 
question calling for judgment is whether this margin of 
extra conscripts is worth other dangers which are military 
dangers; such as the friction of forcing one system on 
top of another, the risk of a further hitch between 
munition work and military service, and above all, the 
appearance of old cleavages which, even where they are 
mainly a matter of words, will break up the great prestige 
of the British unity. When I say I rather think it is 
not, I speak with a single eye to immediate military 








advantage. I do not profess to be specially in touch with 
the science and detail of modern war; but I think I am 
more so than Mr. Meakin, who uses the argument that 
the Israelites were all men of war when they crossed the 
Red Sea. 

Of Lord Kitchener he says, ‘‘ This great soldier tells 
us candidly that he is a believer in numbers, as well as 
in quality.’’ I have yet to hear of any soldier, great or 
small, who was not. The whole thing is a matter of 
balance ; Kitchener has balance, and Harmsworth has no 
balance; and Mr. Meakin quite seriously quotes the 
‘‘Times.’’ Indeed, he is full of simplicities. His’ 
remarks on the proportion to be allowed for quality are 
highly baffling. He says, ‘‘ Let the coward stay at home 
by all means, but after he has been trained, not before. 
He would only poison the ranks by his presence.’? What 
he imagines is the use of spending time, cloth, boots, 
botheration, and the attention of a busy sergeant on a 
man you admittedly are not going to use at all, is 
And even a man of more mature 
genius, and one worthy of all respect, is reported as 
saying, ‘‘ The Voluntary System is exhibiting itself now 
as a way of sacrificing only the brave and willing. If 
we persist in it we shall lose all our best, and be left 
with the slack, the inane, and the dastards.’’ I cannot 
be quite certain whether the writer means that we should 
entrust our defence to the more inane and dastardly 
citizens, lest we should lose our best. 

There are two other things to be said, briefly but 
seriously. Mr. Meakin ignores the real problem in the 
very title of one chapter; ‘‘ Let Tradition Go.”’ If 
anything be certain, it is that people attacked suddenly 
cannot let tradition go. 


altogether beyond me. 


If they attempt to reverse it, 
it remains, falsifying the new facts in a thousand ways. 
It is not wise to have a revolution during a war. I would 
not have that just and urgent revolution of the poor 
against the rich in England until the end of this war. 
It is like turning a huge horse-waggon in a narrow street ; 
it will very probably cease to be a waggon and become 
a barricade. Thus it will not be a question of what we 
can do with conscription ; it will be a question of what 
we can do with half-conscription or the babyhood of 
conscription, as against the manhood of our country in 
the field. 

The other is much more serious. Scattered 
throughout this book are passages which I cannot widely 
quote, lest I share the disgrace of those who first quoted 
them. Let it suffice that Mr. Meakin thinks fit to 
discourage confidence founded on the undoubted discipline 
and tenacity of the retreat from Mons, by quoting a 
soldier as saying, ‘‘ I know I ran a damned eighteen miles 
without my boots!’’ To give this as a specimen of what 
happened is an act for which, in the austere military 
state he hopes for, Mr. Meakin would certainly be shot. 
It is all he has to say of that six days’ salvation, when 
Smith-Dorrien crippled the Germans with one gun 
against two, and Manoury drove the overwhelming 
invaders back against the gates of Guise. That our men 
endured an awful butchery is true; but they were not 
butchered to make Houston Chamberlain’s holiday, or to 


enable any Englishman to provide fireworks for that 
Festtag. 


G. K. Cuestrerron. 
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A Zondon Diary. 


Lorp NorTHc.iFrFe’s new Conscriptionist League is 
so much a piece of “ Daily Mail” organization, led by 
the marshallers of sweet peas and the standard-bearers 
of mealy bread, that I don’t regard it in itself as a 
serious step in the movement. And it would not be in 
the least serious if it were not one of many signs of the 
sapping and mining which is constantly going on. Lord 
Northcliffe is much more likely to blow up the Govern- 
ment than voluntary service. The point is that the 
Government ought not to be in danger from such opera- 
tions. If it is in any peril at all, it is because a Coalition 
Government cannot command the common loyalty which 
binds together a party administration. It is disconcerting 
to think of the existence of a cabal which speaks 
together and acts together, and is using the Registra- 
tion Bill for the end which the Prime Minister 
ruled out of its operation, and under which the 
Liberal Party yielded it an unwilling assent. The 
manceuvres are palpable. Now it is Lord Kitchener who 
is proclaimed (falsely) as an advocate of conscription. 
Now the stealthy anti-Prime Minister advance is 
renewed, and a trench or two rushed under cover. Of 
individual cajoleries I hear a good deal. I think they 
will fail. 


of their authors. 


But they give one an unpleasant impression 


Tue Liberal wing of the Cabinet is not, of course, 
directly aimed at. That would be imprudent. But it is 
made to feel in a score of subtle ways that it will have 
to bow the knee or go. There is at least one conspicuous 
Conservative statesman who bears no part in these 
tactics, is obviously remote from them, and has from the 
first rightly conceived the part of a statesman coming 
into a Coalition led by a Liberal statesman with a 
Liberal majority behind him. But elsewhere this 
majority is treated as if it were a minority, and it is 
obviously expected to surrender on demand all it believes 
in and cares for. As for Mr. Henderson, the insulting 
calculation is that he will betray his party for the sake 
of office and its pleasures and rewards, as if that were 
the habit of Labor statesmanship, which for the most 
part gets neither. 


Anp yet what true force lies behind this faction? 
Not, I think, a majority in the Cabinet. Not 
any necessity of a kind that can be intelligently stated. 
Certainly not the working-people, who so far as I gather 
regard conscription either with a dull fear and aversion, 
or, in the organized and more political sections, such as 
the miners, with fiery revolt. No labor man of real lead- 
ing has yet been caught ; the mass feeling will be shown as 
soon as the forcing movement on the other side becomes 
dangerously pressing. For conscription, if it comes, has 
first to face the question of cost, and the moment that is 
done, its Tory leaders appeal for what Mr. 
Blatchford calls the “cheap and nasty’”’ sort. 
Thus, Colonel Lee wants a million more men, to 
be paid at cheaper rates than the existing armies. 
But these cannot be 
to one body of soldiers while ancther is exempted from 


lowered wages applied 





them. Hundreds of thousands of trade unionists in the 
What is to 
be done with them? And what is trade unionism likely 


new armies will resist such inequalities. 


to say of this plain forewarning that one mass of recruits 
is to be used to cut down the wages of another? 


Anp the Liberal Party? It does not indeed draw 
all its steength from such pure wells of native blood as 
flow through the veins of Sir Alfred Moritz Mond. 
But it possesses a good reserve of respect for 
freedom. It has made one handsome contribution 
to the war. It has cheerfully surrendered office 
and power. It will give up a good deal more. But 
I don’t see it giving up Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward 
Grey, and standing by while conscription is used as a 
means of turning a Coalition into a pure Tory 
administration, with men of the type of Lord Curzon 
as its masters. To some men this is only a mile-stone on 
the path they seek, but to others it is the real end of the 
journey. Liberal feeling in this matter is not altogether 
partizan. The nation requires a moderating element. The 
sweep of the war is vast, and becoming ever vaster. Does 
anyone know of a fresh service of intelligence and skill 
that can be called up to replace the Prime Minister and 
his most important colleague, and such skilled adminis- 
trators as Mr. McKenna, Mr. Runciman, or Mr 
Harcourt? If it exists, let us all be introduced to it, 
and made happy in the store of national confidence and 
added power of organization it will bring. 


I maGIneE that the German Chancellor was directly 
responsible for the publication in the ‘‘ North German 
Gazette’’ of the German version of the Haldane 
negotiations. It is clear, indeed, from his speech in the 
Reichstag that this was the case. Its object was, I 
suppose, to convince moderate opinion here and in 
Germany that there was a serious German attempt to 
come to an understanding with us, and that it failed 
because we would offer nothing definite. That, of course, 
is not the case. What did we offer? First, a general 
formula binding us to engage in no aggressive action 
against Germany, and to join no such combination 
against her. Secondly, a_ series of concessions 
to Germany in Africa and Asia, with special 
reference to the Bagdad Railway, and the with- 
drawal of all obstacles to its completion. What did we 
What did 
Germany propose? On the naval question nothing but 


ask? A relaxation of the naval rivalry. 


an infinitesimal retardation of a single ship, which 
was neutralized by a further and large expansion of the 
German Navy. What did the negotiation split on? It 
is hardly doubtful that the Chancellor wanted an 
agreement; it is still less doubtful that the Naval Party 
did not. But the formula which he offered was, in 
effect, an agreement that England should remain neutral 
—i.e., should quit the Entente—in an event which the 
Germans would be able to call “ offensive”—as, for 
example, they called the Russian mobilization. The 
point is a clear one; but our Foreign Office ought really 
to make it clearer. Otherwise, a clipped and distorted 
version will go out to the world as if it were the whole 
truth, 


A WAYPARER. 





THE 


Lite and Wetters. 


THE REJECTION OF LIFE. 


Can such an incident as the present war be interpreted as 
the result of the temper of an age? Or must it be 
relegated to the category of ‘‘ Acts of God,’’ such as the 
earthquake of Messina, which killed half a million lives, 
or the Black Death which swept a third of medieval 
Europe into the grave? That is the kind of question 
which the philosophy of centuries can never answer. 
There are, first, the proximate causes obvious to all; and 
the historian can assert that if a despatch had been 
altered here, or a sentence constructed with different 
meaning there, Europe would have righted itself, and 
survived. To these the analogy is that, say, of the 
“ Titanic ’’ disaster, where if the steersman had moved his 
wheel by a few inches only the great ship would have 
swept on safe into port; but where lacking these inches, 
she lies deeper than any plummet’s sounding in the dark 
abysses of the sea. Or (to take Pascal’s famous assertion) 
had the nose of Cleopatra been shorter, the face of the 
world would have been changed. Those who disbelieve 
in what one may call the “ casual cataclysmic ’’ theory of 
life and its misfortunes, would counter this reply by 
asserting that the “ Titanic,’’ if it missed that one iceberg 
would certainly have foundered on another; or that if 
Cleopatra had been impossible Antony would just as 
effectively have wrecked his life on some other “ Eastern 
Queen.’’ In other words, Europe just shaved one iceberg 
in 1906 at Algeciras, rocked round another in 1908 over 
Bosnia, plunged wildly past a third in the Agadir crisis of 
1911, and foundered over Serbia in 1914; but any 
change of tone or temper in this last negotiation would 
have merely meant a momentary relief, and that in one 
year or three or five the “ inevitable ’’ catastrophe would 
have been ensured. 

There are others who pass from proximate to more 
ultimate causes. These agree that at the moment of 
tension all was done, by England at least, that men could 
do to save the world from destruction. But they trace 
the catastrophe to definite previous political actions. 
They assert that if more friendly feeling had been evinced 
here, or less obvious breaking up of Europe into two 
hostile camps had been prevented there: if we had 
acted differently about Morocco, or Bagdad, or the 
Balkans, the calamity might have been avoided and 
Europe steadily progress towards a universal peace. 
There is a third section of critics, who go back to more 
recondite causes even than the efforts of diplomacies or 
the work of Governments over years and decades. Their 
explanations are more mystical, belonging to philosophy 
and to study of the slow psychological changes of man- 
kind, rather than to the more trivial events of his outer 
political life—readjustment of territories, or diplomatic 
mistakes and hostilities. These see the enormous conflict 
as somewhat analogous to a chemical change, in which 
a product is slowly being produced by subtle transforma- 
tion of substances from one material condition to another. 
A high explosive is being formed out of innocuous 
compounds. No man can tell the exact moment when 
that high explosive will suddenly shatter the spot where 
it is being made by secret chemical change. But everyone 
knows that the time is bound to arrive when that secret 
change will have consummated its work. It is in a 


transformation of the spirit of men, and not in the 
outward region of turbulent newspapers or territorial 
aggressions, that this third class of critics find 
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explanation of the sudden flaring out of this world 
furnace of flame. 

To this third class of critic belongs Professor Hob- 
house, whose little book upon “ The World in Conflict ” 
(Fisher Unwin) contains much food for reflection in these 
difficult days. He attributes no blame to individuals, 
little to nations; only that in some nations the process 
of transformation of harmless substances into highly 
explosive matter had proceeded further than in others. 
But in all the European philosophy—and philosophy, 
both in its highest form as an attempted interpretation of 
the meaning of existence, and its less exiguous form as 
the creed of life, the religions and motives of action of 
the “common people,” is international in character— 
he traces a change, insensibly, silently, and without 
ostentation, transforming the nineteenth century ideals 
into those of the twentieth century. Gradually, will bas 
been elevated, at the expense of intellect; violence has 
come to occupy an ideal formerly occupied by tran- 
quillity ; the enormous respect for Law, which weighed so 
heavily on our forefathers, has given place to the fierce, 
greedy demand of the individual to lead his own life. 
“ There is only one tragedy of youth,” asserts the stranger 
at Rome to Mr. Compton McKenzie’s hero in ‘“‘ Sinister 
Street.’’—“ Age.” “ And what is the tragedy of age?”’ 
“There is no tragedy of age’’ was the reply. Youth, 
indifferent to the meaning of the limitations of its being, 
but tearing itself to pieces against those limits in vain 
searches for the satisfaction of insatiable dreams—that is 
the new age which forms the fruitful breeding ground 
for all wars and violences. It knows how soon that youth 
will be over. It has no toleration for the “ joys of 
melancholy ’’—reflections, worldly wisdom, and regret— 
which belong to a period when the time for singing and 
loving is over. It has either completely ceased to 
believe in existence beyond the grave, and endurance here 
for triumph and happiness there, or it is clinging to faith 
in such an existence with a kind of desperation born of 
inherited and ancestral faiths. It finds satisfaction for 
a soul in torment now in fierce struggle for material gain, 
now in a life which means speedy and certain destruction, 
now in imperialism and gains of territory and 
victories over groups of persons as tormented as itself 
with unrest. To such populations as these, war is merely 
the expression of a people which has lost its faith in peace 
—which no longer thinks that peace is worth working for. 
Wearying of its gigantic efforts in material expansion, 
finding material progress having obviously outgrown 
moral progress, confused with the perpetual conflict, ever 
increasing in bitterness, between the poor who demand 
more of life’s good things, and the rich who are deter- 
mined not to surrender them, it is prepared to fling itself 
into actual and visible conflict, blood flowing, and torn 
flesh, and infinite suffering, lightened with high sacrifice 
and the ready gift of all that life can give. So it exalts 
war—itself a squalid and wretched thing—almost as a 
means of escape, at least as a means of forgetting. 

And the violence of modern war is congruous to this 
spirit: men hacking at each other with knives, hurling 
bombs in each other’s faces, clawing and biting at each 
other’s flesh in the darkness ; while all the while gigantic 
artillery crash in unison behind them, blowing to pieces 
great towns and territories, and leaving utter desolation 
in the place where men once dwelt in quietness and peace. 
For lacking faith alike either in progress of the present 
world or in any celestial city whose light may 
illuminate the struggle of the present, it is prepared 
to shelter itself against the limitations of man’s 
existence; because it can find within these limitations 
no means of slaking the fire that consumes its 
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soul. In the words of a modern philosopher, life has 
been ‘‘ found out.’’ Caliban will no longer play the 
part assigned to him by Setebos; who, because he cannot 
cure his cold or heal his ache, finds satisfaction in playing 
with the product of his creation; now encouraging him 
to believe in the possibility of happiness,by harvest and 
sunshine and fruitful seasons; now in a fit of temper 
hurling upon him blight and famine, plague and earth- 
quake, sinking ships and burning towns. He is done 
with all of it. And, having so dismissed superstition 
and regret, inspired by the impeachment of life of a 
Schopenhauer or the wild poetical rhapsodies of a 
Nietzsche, looking on the little unconscious slave people 
around him as those who are blinded slaves of deliberate 
or clumsily unconscious injustices or miseries, he falls 
back on the Will-to-Live or the Will-to-Conquer. 

No one believes that this worship of will and 
rejection of life has been the conscious cause of the war 
which is now destroying the civilization of the nineteenth 
century. The observer is here only gathering up 
tendencies, insome deliberate, in others half apprehended, 
in others not apprehended at all. But it is remarkable 
that from Germany these tendencies have been revealed 
in strongest form. ‘The pleasant Rhine gardens ’’— 
Thackeray’s land “of fair peace and sunshine,” have 
vanished into the abysm of time, to be replaced by a life 
where the struggle for existence is nowhere more bitter, 
the cleavage between the mutual hatred of rich and poor 
nowhere more pronounced, the abandonment of the 
‘* Hebrew Illusions ’’? nowhere more marked amongst these 
men who count in art and literature. No authors, or 
caricaturists, or popular prints seem so conspicuously to 
be tearing at life, knocking her in the face, heaping 
blasphemy upon her as a cheat and a liar, as the German 
“comic ’’ papers which possessed so large a circulation 
before the war. But the worship of violence was not 
confined to Germany. We were as far off from the Mid- 
Victorian ideal of George Eliot—from Tennyson’s 
vision of the earth ‘‘robed in universal harvest,’’ 
and the ocean ‘‘ washing all her warless_isles.’’ 
Whether this worship of violence will survive 
a war which will utterly destroy millions of the 
European peoples, is a matter for conjecture: 
whether a new faith will arise after the storm, 
or the old faiths return, and mankind find con- 
solation for the intolerable ironies of present passing 
things in the vision of a world beyond. But in the 
meantime violence and terror are the “orders of the 
day’’: the Will-to-Live opposes the Will-to-Conquer 
concentrated in masses of human beings, the flower of 
the nations, each only determined on the massacre of 
the other. Reason has been dethroned, and force placed 
on the pedestal she occupied. 





THE NEEDLE’S EYE. 


Burt it was not until 1945 that Business Government 
achieved its final and permanent triumph. It was not 
until then that the Parliament of Directors, supervised 
by an executive Cabinet of Concessionaires, and elected 
through Managers’ Committees, representing the interests 
and democratic responsibilities (a happy adjustment) of 
the firms involved, had overcome the opposition either of 
faction, of old-fashioned prejudice, or of impracticable 
idealism. All the productive resources of the nation, 
such as food, hotels, courts-of-law; all its material 
necessities, such as clothing, the Press, armament, and 
religion, were radically organized on a non-competitive 








basis. The nation was at last a synthesis of peace, of 
wealth, of discipline, and of unity. 

Such were the national conditions of 1945. And, 
because, so far as they went, they were perfected to the 
last button on the coat of an hotel-porter, the authorities 
realized how infinitesimally far they did go. ‘‘ Think of 
it,’’ said an impassioned speaker in the House of 
Commons, ‘so sheer and deep is the precipice of our 
delusions that I can conceive no bottom to them. A 
sacrilegious—I mean to use strong language—com- 
placency has blinded us to the onerous duties of our 
national heritage. Honorable members declare that the 
community, thanks to the efforts of a century and a half, 
has attained to such a pitch of order, co-operation, and 
prosperity, that there is no more to be done for it, that 
we may rest on our laurels and enjoy the ripened fruits 
of our achievement. I say that this is only the begin- 
ning. Economic productiveness is incapable of further 
development ; but, what, I ask you (here the speaker 
paused dramatically and then thundered) what of spiritual, 
of mental, of moral productiveness? The brain, the 
heart, the soul of man is an enormous field of undeveloped 
concessions. His spiritual impulses still run amok. 
Nothing that we have done has really touched them. If 
the spirit eludes our vigilance, of what profit is the body? 
Even in these days, man still thinks and feels as he 
privately chooses. Business has failed to regulate the 
beatings of the heart. Such lack of control spells 
Nihilism. The welfare of the State is menaced by a 
horde of unemployed emotions. It is true that the 
expression of these emotions is limited by public 
exigencies. But that is an external, a superficial view 
of the problem. Inwardly they rage as furiously 
like the heathen and prowl where they list like the tiger 
in his jungle.” 

It needs no historical expansion to show that this 
momentous speech had the profoundest evolutionary 
significance. It swung the destinies of a whole people 
into a new orbit. The Government acted with the 
greatest promptitude. The ‘‘ Employment of Emotions 
Act’’ was placed upon the Statute Book. Its pre- 
liminaries urged that the promptings of love, hatred, 
hope, fear, faith, despair, sincerity, passion, sense of 
beauty, sacrifice, inspiration, joy, kindliness, reverence, 
purity, zeal, strength of character, friendship, dis- 
interestedness, grief, aspiration, ferocity, cruelty, con- 
viction, patience, and so on could no longer be allowed 
to run to unexploited and unprofitable waste. Facilities 
authorising the issue of patents for chemical experiment 
occupied a number of the clauses. Others provided for 
the formation of limited liability companies, licensed to 
manufacture and to acquire monopolies of the moral and 
emotional factors of the body politic. A commission 
was appointed to investigate the possibility of adapting 
medieval treatises expounding the magical arts, and 
dealing with the seats of the emotions. Perhaps the 
most important schedule of the Bill concerned the medical 
profession. The specialists of that day had achieved so 
signal a conquest over the forces of Nature that their 
livelihood was in danger of becoming superannuated. 
The more vital questions of the early twentieth century 
—such as the means by which an employee might reach 
the maximum output of labor by the minimum expendi- 
ture of health—had been solved twenty years before. The 
doctors had indeed for some years past been testing 
methods of scientifically suggesting disease, that they 
might have the opportunity of curing it. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, had no difficulty in summoning a con- 
ference of the profession for the purpose of carrying the 
proposals of the Bill into actual effect. The raw material 
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of this revolutionary enactment was thus supplied. It 
remained to set the retail machinery in motion. 

To that end, a vast organization of trade officials 
(superintended by local Councils responsible to the 
Central Bureau) was established throughout the kingdom, 
to make a house-to-house visitation of the people. It 
was their business to notify any man, woman, or child 
of exceptionally vigorous emotional productivity of what- 
ever kind to the cuthorities. After a process of inspect- 
ing and sifting these chosen ones, a carefully selected 
body of them, representative of every emotion that pro- 
mised lucrative returns, was despatched to the newly- 
appointed Board of Psychology. The more easily 
classified animals, like the sheep for its timidity, the dog 
for its faithfulness, were also requisitioned. They then 
became the province of the doctors. On an appeal to 
their patriotism and for an ample recompense, the humans 
were induced to submit to certain experiments. Partly 
‘by electrical, partly by medicinal, partly by surgical 
treatment, on the brain, the heart, the spleen, the liver, 
the belly, and the tongue, the doctors, in course of time 
—so great was their art—succeeded in extracting the 
essences of every emotion that has uplifted, revealed, or 
degraded the soul of man. Expert chemists prepared 
them, bottled them, made them up into nostrums and 
philtres, and labelled them. The more passionate 
feelings were either discharged into electric batteries, or 
made into a paste for massage. The work wasdone. It 
only needed to hand over the supply to the several firms 
in readiness and provided with the sole rights of manu- 
facture, by State contract—one emotion to every firm, 
to adulterate or strengthen, as their shareholders decided. 

Now, the immediate result of this innovation was 
to give a tremendous impetus to the system of advertise- 
ment. Obviously, the goods had to be sold at a consider- 
able profit. As obviously, dividends could not be 
realized, unless the public could be induced to buy them. 
And a monopoly was of no avail, so long as emotions, 
however tepid, were still in undecocted circulation. Nor 
was the Government so foolishly reactionary as directly 
to suppress or forbid the household use of these emotions. 
Their device was at once more subtle and effective. In 
the old days, advertisement had been developed, largely 
through the medium of mental suggestion. An iron- 
bellied athlete, for instance, would be well-nigh com- 
pelled to purchase a remedy for dyspepsia, upon the 
insinuation that he had it. State the symptoms was the 
argument, and faith would make them fit the individual 
case. So, thanks to the loyal and able co-operation of 
the doctors, this system was brought almost to the apex 
of perfection. The public was persuaded to buy the 
emotions that it needed by being convinced, through the 
agency of advertisement, that it no longer possessed them. 
“* Are we cold-hearted?’’ ran the hoardings. ‘‘ Buy 
Humpeldeimar’s Love-Salve. You cannot realize the 
delicious enthralment of panting, red-blooded love, until 
you have taken one teaspoonful night and morning of 
our Soul-Compelling Salve. Warranted pure and 
saturated in the fat, rich, prime, nourishing juices of the 
heart.’’ ‘‘ Do you want to get One Back on your enemy ? 
Buy Speckledorff’s Special Spleen-Solution. Precipitates 
quarrels.” “ Do you want to be a mystic?’’ “ Are you 
searching for a soul?’’ And soon. The emotions that 
still flourished on uncultivated soil were promptly taxed 
out of existence. 

For a time there was a difficulty with literature, an 
unassimilated and so competitive function, which could 
only be deseribed as directly stimulating the emotions. 
It was true that its activities had been for some years 


well under financial control. Its more undesirable | 








manifestations had been amply quarantined. But the 
methods of supervising its output had been too clumsily 
elaborate to be completely watertight. It was not until 
Sir Tobias Bumble-Bee invented his great labor-saving 
machine that the duties of the publishers were lightened. 
This remarkable engine (which was placed on railway 
stations) was provided with stock descriptions, character- 
izations, sentimental and sensational items, moral 
exhortation, stores of abbreviated knowledge and wisdom, 
and the like. They were wrapped up in tissue paper, 
arranged in alphabetical order under capital letters and 
ejected, on a small coin being dropped into whatever slot 
tallied with the intellectual sustenance demanded by the 
purchaser. A national registration of authors, commis- 
sioned to feed the machines by coupling their surnames 
with the capital letters, abolished once for all the pangs 
of artistic parturition. Mr. Pinkandwater, for instance, 
would pot his impressions of Pragmatism, the Pachy- 
derms, Prosody, Pulp, or the Picturesque, whichever 
paid him best. 

Naturally enough, the financial details of this pro- 
foundly constructive scheme exhilarated the national 
mind to the exclusion of its more spiritual issues. So 
occupied were the generalissimos of industry in carving 
out and consolidating their respective spheres of economic 
interest over the vast emotional territories that they 
ignored other and wider implications. They concen- 
trated upon the material aspect. They sold their wares, 
that is to say, indiscriminately, without considering the 
metaphysical principles involved in the sales. But this 
was only temporary. By degrees, the Government Began 
to perceive that the emotions were getting into the wrong 
hands. Even though the original potions by this time 
included so many other ingredients, as, in a large number 
of cases, to have lost their identity, the advantages of 
disciplined government had not been pressed home. The 
middle classes had, of course, by now been absorbed either 
by the lower orders or by the possessing classes. What 
if the latter, by means of the new discovery, could 
enhance their power of self-dedication to the nation’s 
good? What if they could become the spiritual as well 
as the material pastors of the common weal? Riches 
were very well; up to now they were the climax of the 
country’s well-being. But the acquisition of great wealth 
often corresponded to a certain atrophy in the full 
capacity to exercise and to enjoy it. The wealthy were 
the nation’s executors; let them not leave their loins 
ungirded; let them stand up full-armored; let them 
realize their inheritance. The means were at hand. A 
simple redistribution of emotional values, and the ideal 
was accomplished! A simple manipulation of prices, and 
the thing was done! 

Accordingly, only the more altruistic emotions and 
virtues—such as trust, loyalty, respect, laboriousness, 
humility, service, endurance, thrift, gratitude, self- 
sacrifice, duty, and patience—were sold to the poor. 
Matters were so adjusted that these were all they could 
afford. On the other hand, such high prices were placed 
upon those which were the natural perquisite of wealth 
that they passed beyond the means of al) but the official 
classes. The more comfortable emotions ; the capacity to 
acquire acute sensations from power and pleasure ; joy, 
brotherhood, vitality, happiness, tranquillity, and 
kindred feelings were harvested to their proper granaries. 
True, there was a certain amount of inevitable suffering. 
The firms of love, aspiration, disinterestedness, faith, and 
sense of beauty went into the hands of the official 
receiver. But, as a counter ise, the firm of Content 
Limited, with medium prices, obtained enormous 
And, but for these 


revenues from rich and poor alike. 
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trivial dislocations, the revaluation was an unqualified 
success. As the Chairman of the Brotherhood Company 
expressed it—‘‘ We have imprisoned Nemesis. We have 
broken the needle’s eye.”’ 





ON PEASANT CHRISTIANITY. 


Mr. SrerpHen Grawam, in his book on the Russian 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, quotes a very interesting 
example of what we may call the peasant folk-lore of 
Christendom. On Easter Day an old man who had made 
the pilgrimage with him from the heart of Russia said to 
Mr, Graham :— 


“¢ Christ is risen, and it is Easter, but not like the 
Easter when He rose. How the sun blazes! All 
Jerusalem is dry and will remain dry, but then it was 
fresh, and there was rain, such rain! You know there 
came a fruitful year after His death. No one had known 
such a summer. Everything seemed to yield double or 
treble increase, and there was a freshness which seemed 
to promise impossible things.’ ”’ 


“The old man spoke of it,’’ Mr. Graham adds, “as a 
well-known fact as vividly remembered as if it had hap- 
pened yesterday.’’ Toa corporate faith and love indeed 
two thousand years is but a very little time. It may 
very fairly be argued that a thread transmitting this 
memory and this knowledge runs through the centuries 
from the first Easter Day, vanquishing time as a tele- 
graph wire conveying its messages vanquishes space. It 
is conceivable that the minds of the first Christians 
received an exact reflection of the events of the sacred 
story with all the circumstances and details accompany- 
ing them, and that this reflection has been retained and 
transmitted to all generations of the faithful. Visionaries 
like Sister Catharine Emmerich may in some unknown 
way have gained an access to this stored-up memory. Be 
that as it may, the folk-lore of all Christendom connects 
rain with Ascension Day. Rain falling on that day has 
everywhere a peculiar sacredness. 

Anyone who has any acquaintance with the peasant- 
mind and habit of thought knows how the remembrance 
of such a thing as this would be treasured up and handed 
on. Country people talk of the weather of bygone years, 
and they connect it with the turning-points of their own 
lives, the weddings and funerals, the notable events, the 
battles and coronations, the people who have been talked 
about and made a stir in the world. They will tell you 
about “ Hot Wednesday,’’ they will argue about which 
was the year of “the great snow.’’ They talk of these 
things on summer evenings and by winter fires. Peasants 
are never really interested in anything they have not 
themselves seen and known, some fact or event they them- 
selves have witnessed and been concerned in. Their 
whole minds are occupied with concrete things, the 
tangible, the visible, the known, the loved, the remem- 
bered. For the abstract, the unknown, the distant from 
their own homely and familiar world, they care nothing. 
The faith of Christendom started with a group of Jewish 
peasants who had gathered round a Person like them- 
selves whom they felt to be more than themselves. Its 
starting-point was the figure of the carpenter whose 
father and mother they knew. Never leaving the per- 
sonal, never leaving the concrete, dwelling on it, living 
in it, they came to believe that what they had seen with 
their eyes, what they had looked upon and their hands 
had handled was that which was from the beginning, 
that eternal life which wag with the Father and had 
been manifested unto them. Christianity began, not 
with theories and abstractions, but with events and 








persons, and their effect and influence on the real world 
and on human life. The great peasant figure, the life 
and teaching so full of the peasant simplicity and charity, 
the peasant reality and nearness to the earth and every- 
day life, so removed from the academic, the unreal, the 
conventional, became for them one with what was highest 
and most remote, and brought them the clear knowledge 
and vision of unknown invisible things. How they would 
talk of all this, those ploughmen and vinedressers of 
whom St. Jerome tells us, the whole scenery and setting 
of the Story, what the weather was like, the cold wind of 
Good Friday, the soft, warm rain of Ascension Day, the 
wealth of blossom and fruit all that year. To St. Paul’s 
Gentile converts all these things would be further off, 
not so homelike. But pilgrims coming to the Holy 
Places would hear the stories, would bring them home, 
say, to Byzantium, and from thence they would in time 
be carried to the most distant steppes and plains of 
Russia, where peasants have dwelt on them and repeated 
them from that day to this. 

In this Christianity of the peasant and the child 
comes a sense of the transfiguration of common things, 
an enhancement and enrichment of the everyday world. 
A well is the Well by which Mary sat at the Annuncia- 
tion ; a stable into which the farm boy goes in the cold 
winter morning with food for his beasts, the actual stable 
with its cold and darkness and uncleanness is the place 
of the great Birth; a strange sacred shadow falls on the 
carpenter’s shop with its chips and shavings and scattered 
tools. Christianity has thus endowed the common world 
with a rare quality of romance. To a great extent this 
vanishes when the old detailed popular knowledge has 
been blurred into a featureless reverence. The mirror 
which has caught the exact reflection has been broken, 
and a land without the mysterious perpetuation 
of the Sacred Story is uninhabited by spiritual presences 
and powers. In England one feels there is very little 
sense of a transfiguration and consecration of common 
things. Heaven is something unimaginable, something 
infinitely distant. To the true Peasant Christianity the 
earth is taken up into the heavenly courts; and the 
pilgrim finds Heaven itself in earthly holy places. 

The spirit of Christian folk-lore which is quite dead 
in England, and, to be fair, probably in the greater part 
of Western Europe, is among the Russian peasants alive 
and creative as ever. Christian folk-lore is always con- 
cerned with concrete, everyday things, and it effects the 
transfiguration of them of which we have spoken. To 
give an example from Italy; it was, and probably 
still is, the custom in Florence to expose crickets 
for sale on Ascension Day, those strident summer 
creatures, the cicale, each in a little wicker cage. They 
may be seen on the stalls in the market-place by hundreds 
and by thousands. The origin of the custom is the legend, 
be it pure folk-fancy or some long-descended echo of a 
tale brought home by pilgrims, that as Our Lord stood on 
Mount Olivet amid the May grass and the flowers, a cicala 
leapt up with one of those astonishing leaps of theirs, 
and settled on His robe, and so was carried up with Him, 
one of the tiniest and the lowliest of earth’s creatures 
still shrilling with its little insistent earthly voice, into 
the highest heaven. This little story is a parable 
of the whole mystery of the Ascension. It is 
delightful to think of the shrill earthly tinkle of this 
minute creature, sounding on as it is borne up through 
unimaginable spaces, sphere after sphere, still sounding 
on, mingling with the thunderous antiphons and 
responses of the nine choirs, till it reaches the Throne 
of God. With it comes all the whisper and the murmur 
of the earth, the hum and drone of winged insects, the 
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lowing of cattle, the gossip and the mirth of summer 
evenings—it is the answer to earth’s prayer, “ of clamor 
meus ad Te veniat.’’ Such flowers of fancy no longer 
spring spontaneously and naturally from the popular 
mind. 

This art and poetry is always concerned with real 
things. The people are interested in life itself as they 
themselves live it, and as it goes on all around them. 
The little song, ‘‘ Si le Roy m’avoit donné’’ is a perfect 
example of popular poetry. The carvings of medieval 
Cathedrals show what popular art was in its good days. 
The glory of Christianity is that it took the common vital 
human experiences, the moving earthly scenes, and made 
them the subject-matter of religion, the objects of 
devotion. It caught these things up into heaven, made 
men see heaven in them here. In the circle of Eternity 
it set the image of the Mother and Child. One has only 
to think of what the nativity has been in popular art 
and poetry to form some idea of the intensity of the 
appeal it made to the common human heart. Here was 
something for the mind to dwell on, for the fancy to 
play with, for the heart to love. Here was something 
to talk about—no freezing, dumb-striking abstraction ! 
‘‘How he would talk when he got home,’’ says Mr. 
Graham of the old man Dyadya, whose words we began 
by quoting. How they have talked and talked for two 
thousand years, the disciples, and the peasants and the 
pilgrims! The neighbors have told tales and sung songs 
about it around the fire on winter nights—they have 
gone, if not to the Holy Land, yet to some steep hill- 
side sanctuary near home to catch a glimpse of it in the 
long summer days. The Divine has come down to men 
—has been made accessible to them. There is a 
diminutive in the Gloria. ‘‘ Gloria al Padre,’’ it runs 
in its usual Italian form “‘ e al Figliuolo’’—“‘ and to the 
little Son ’’—‘‘e al Spirito Santo.’’ The prattle of 
baby-talk is heard amid the austere eternal praise. 


Curk pE CAMPAGNE. 





THE VACANT MIND. 


Tue depreciated currency of speech shows few more 
lamentable examples than the word “ holiday.’ 
Universal mispronunciation has disguised the meaning 
of the word, and the more the stress of business life has 
made the thing necessary, the more has it been replaced 
by an orgy of strenuous pleasure. ‘‘ Vacation ’’ has fared 
no better. Instead of emptying the mind and soul of 
worries that have unduly exercised them, we fill up with 
new ones, often on the top of some of the old ones. 
Vacation time is often the hardest time of the year, and 
we return to the desk with the feeling that now we shall 
get a little rest. We have rioted in the sweet-shop not 
wisely but too well, and have achieved one possible 
purpose of the modern holiday, that of contentment with 
the common task and the daily round. 

We are driven by the conviction that life is short and 
that more and more has to be done in the same brief 
span, and we have lost the truth, gently told us every 
morning when we awake from sleep, that often more 
ground can be gained by a period of relaxation than by 
the much prescribed “change of work.” Sports and 
hobbies become more and more strenuous and serious as 
the business of life gets more exacting, whereas, probably 
the more hard our work grows, the more simple and 
even childlike should our play be. Instead of feverishly 
whipping a costly stream, anxious to preserve our names 





as fishermen and to catch the value of our subscription, it 
may be that a casual fishing match for sticklebacks, with 
worms tied on cotton would better bring back the required 
elasticity to our minds and bodies also. A temporary 
reversion to the primitive life—to bed with the sun and 
up with it—trains, telegraph, and the daily paper taboo— 
Nature our only master, might do more for us even in 
business than a trip to America to study a new machine 
or a new method of trade. It might lead us to the incon- 
ceivable conclusion that some of the fundamental axioms 
of our life are wrong—for which reason, if we are very 
much in love with life as it is, perhaps we had better go 
on with the business-like holiday. 

The late participation with many hard-worked men 
and women in a simple holiday far from the madding 
crowd, has given the writer a glimpse of some of its 
virtues. Settling four miles from the nearest station, we 
cut the railway completely out of our lives, except so far 
as the unseen veins of the commissariat were concerned. 
We celebrated our emancipation from the timetable by 
putting our watches forward one hour, so that, pretend- 
ing that we went to bed at half-past ten, we actually 
retired at half-past nine, and got up at six instead of 
seven. A day in the open air, with an al fresco lunch, 
filled in the time between breakfast and dinner so com- 
pletely that there was no dull moment in it, and an 
evening of more or less perfect frivolity sent us to bd 
with scarcely an idea as to what the next day’s pro- 
gramme was to be. The Fabian Summer School, not far 
away, was much too serious-minded to tamper with its 
watches, and avowedly met to study economies together 
with mountain scenery. We, too, must plead guilty to 
an oscasional discussion of literature or world-politics, 
and to a talk on some aspect of out-door life that needed 
reading between the lines. Perhaps these masked the 
virtue of the charade or the sixth-year birthday party, 
for the essence of these recreations is that we take them 
not seriously but as pure folly. 

No newspaper dropped into our mountain pool, with 
its reminder of the worried world we had fled from. And 
in spite of the great world-conflict now raging, how little 
does the paper matter. The daily anticipation of some- 
thing having happened is daily met with nothing dis- 
guised as something. As a matter of fact, the day the 
writer went on his holiday, the evacuation of Warsaw was 
announced. More than a week later, Warsaw was still 
intact, and then its fall again occurred, this time, no 
doubt, as a real fact. Nobody needed to read the files in 
order to get up-to-date when the holiday was over, and 
nobody had been worried much by wanting to know what 
was happening from day to day. Some of us were 
munition workers, tired of the very name of shells, and 
glad to make their unusually brief holiday vacant of that 
name. If they sometimes dropped just a word of what 
they would be doing next week, that word might tell 
something that no newspaper will be allowed to mention 
for some weeks to come. When we looked at the war at 
all, we looked clear across the mists of journalistic ob- 
fuscation, and spoke of the land that lay beyond its 
mixed good and evil. But we looked far more often and 
with simpler gladness at the vales of Lakeland, with 
their flat green fields in the midst of tumbled blue 
mountains. 

An old sage described the tongue as the best thing 
and the worst thing that man has. Print is just as 
ambiguous a blessing as speech. Three-fourths of what a 
man reads might as well or better have been left out. 
The habit of rushing to a book the moment we have 
nothing compulsory to do is the greatest kill-thought and 
in the end the greatest kill-joy. Perhaps there is no room 
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for a book in the complete holiday. The prohibition 
would be as serious for some as the sudden cutting-off of 
his drug from the confirmed opium-eater, but even the 
opium-eater has to be cured. The writer pleads guilty to 
being as bad a book-worm and print-worm as there is; 
those others making holiday with him were just as much 
victimsof the reading habit ; books were plentiful enough, 
but they appealed in vain. The much hackneyed great 
book of Nature lay open before our eyes, and it told a 
story so fresh that there was no room for any other. 
Perhaps it is just as well to take our book to the fields 
and see what happens. We could regret it if we left it 
at home ; if we take it with us we shall soon wish that we 
had not to carry it. She will put her hand upon it and 
press it down so that the eye wandering over the top 
looks into her laughing but inscrutable face, and then we 
look at the irrelevant page no more. 

There are, we suppose, sermons in stones and books 
in the running brooks. Perhaps that is why they send us 
to sleep. The great valley, choked with smooth boulders 
that are scratched with glacier marks says, “Guess how I 
came to be.” Some of us take up the riddle, discover 
erratic moraines under the meadows, drift beneath the 
pine-woods, and get the answer almost half-right. Others 
are content to say, “I'll guess how beautiful you are.”’ 
It is really a harder problem. Not less ephemeral than 
the shifting hues of a sunset are the lightings and unlight- 
ings of a mountain dimpled with whortleberry, downy 
with bracken, flushed with heather, draped with rolling 
mist, and shot with sunrays through torn clouds. We 
can sit in one place and see a new mountain every minute 
throughout the day, thanks to that very raininess that 
was our bane when we were at home. Or we can walk up 
the dale and over the heather and across the scree till we 
cogquer some noble summit, to name if we can the sleep- 
ing giants around. We don’t know why we came so far 
to do so simple a thing, but the scenes sweep into the hall 
of our being, and drive out from it what we had imagined 
to be irremovable. 

“See,” say the sundew and the butterwort, “ though 
we are plants, we catch and eat flies. Guess how and why 
we do that.” We are content to know that these are 
indeed the same old sundew and butterwort, living their 
same old boggy life, and apparently thinking just as much 
of themselves because they are different from most other 
plants. We had forgotten all about them, for no sundew 
grows in Deansgate, no butterwort blossoms in Lombard 
Street. The life we know there makes us forget these 
inhabitants of the mountain bogs; they make us forget 
the nightmare of Mammon. If that is their sermon, let 
us sleep to it. 





Letters from Abroad. 


AUSTRIAN PRISONERS IN SERBIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—A very familiar object in the Serbian landscape 
nowadays is the grey uniform of the Austrian prisoner, 
and a very draggled and faded uniform it generally is. 
He is to be met with in gangs laboring on the roads, he 
works in public gardens or in Government factories, he 
repairs and cleans his own cannon and the ammunition 
which the Serbs are waiting to return to the enemy at 
the earliest convenient opportunity. The Serbian men 
are nearly all with their regiments, and a considerable 
portion of their usual work is carried on by the survivors 
of the 70,000 soldiers who were left behind as prisoners 
after the ill-ctarred “ punitive expedition’’ against Serbia. 
Most of the work of hospital attendants throughout 








Serbia is performed by Austrian prisoners. The Serbian 
Government bestows them with no niggardly hand on 
British hospital units to be used for what purposes they 
require. And so far as the knowledge of the writer goes, 
the testimony of British units is that when well treated 
they do their work extremely well. 

We saw our prisoners first on a snowy, gloomy day 
early in March—a March with as yet little promise of 
spring. News was brought to us that a long-expected 
gang of prisoners had arrived. In the afternoon they 
were drawn up in the main street, and the two British 
units were summoned to inspect them and make their 
choice. The scene was a strange one, and very like a 
slave market. The men looked depressed and ill after 
the privations of the winter and the ravages of typhus 
and recurrent fever. The snow, slush, and chilly wind 
were like an English December. But even in these 
depressing circumstances the young sergeant in charge 
gave, on his own initiative, the word of command, and 
made his men stand at attention. It struck the writer 
that a man who could behave in a “‘ slave market’’ as 
if he were on a review ground had something in his 
character worthy of further investigation, and the first man 
ordered across the road was the sergeant. The prisoners 
were selected by the principal lady of each unit in turn ; 
a knowledge of English and German were reckoned 
valuable qualities, signs of good health were looked for, 
the trades of the prisoners also taken into account. When 
the selection was finished, the new orderlies had to go 
through the ordeal which awaits every “new arrival at 
Vrnjatchka Banja whether patient or prisoner, and 
thanks to which, as we believe, typhus was prevented 
becoming epidemic in the place to any great extent. This 
consisted in their being marched to the baths, washed, 
and shaved, their clothes taken away to be boiled and 
fresh ones supplied. Thus they gained the first asset of 
entrance into a British hospital, farewell to the louse, 
hitherto an inseparable companion. Another asset was 
soon experienced by some in many weeks devoted nursing 
by English sisters, as several brought with them typhus 
in the incubation stage, and some were suffering from 
recurrent fever. But typhus minus the louse is of little 
danger to others. In no case did the disease spread 
further, and in every case but one the patient recovered. 

War brings about various changes in occupation, 
both voluntarily and involuntarily. Before the arrival 
of the prisoners it was our English orderlies—in previous 
existence a sculptor, a painter, and a singer—who handed 
bedpans and swept out wards. Now these have been set 
free for supervision, and for fresh undertakings, and it is 
trained Austrian orderlies who do this work, and much 
besides. On one side of the ward is a headwaiter from a 
fashionable Bohemian watering-place, who was once at 
the Carlton Hotel, speaks English perfectly, and is the 
Sister’s right-hand. On the other side is the young 
sergeant before mentioned, a Czech, once a police official, 
who can change sheets as deftly as any nurse and lifts a 
patient with a skill showing an inborn aptitude. A third 
ward-orderly is a schoolmaster, a German Bohemian, but 
in spite of his German blood, no one shows more kindness 
and devotion to the patients than he. Another Czech 
presides in the basement, who is by occupation primarily 
a furniture designer, secondarily a writer of storyettes. 
He has charge, under a Sister, of theatre and sterilizing 
room, and many things besides, since he is the man most 
people resort to in time of need. 

Among the prisoners are representatives of most of 
the heterogeneous elements of which the “ ramshackle 
empire” as Mr. Lloyd George so aptly termed it, is 
composed. Besides those already referred to there 
are a Ruthenian and a Jew from Galicia, an 
Italian from the Trentino, and Slavs from Hungary, 
Bosnia, and Slavonia. But the Hospital has to 
do with Austrian prisoners in another capacity 
to that of orderlies, namely, as patients. There 
are several such at each hospital. They are treated by 
the Serbian authorities exactly the same as the other 
patients, and as they rarely speak German and often only 
Serb, it is not uncommon to discover quite accidentally 
that patients who have been some time with us are not 
Serbian subjects at all. Side by side have lain for a long 
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time two Roumanians from Hungary, each minus a leg, 
and neither able to speak any language but his own. 

It would seem that all, or almost all, the different 
races of the Empire were represented in the invading 
armies, aud the Slavs from Croatia, Hungary, and 
Dalmatia are numbered among the prisoners; but 
Bohemian regiments especially must have been largely 
employed, judging by the large number of Bohemian 
prisoners we meet everywhere. The Czechs do not seem 
to be over popular with the Serbs, perhaps because they 
are a Slav people who, under German influence, have 
gained a higher stage of development than that of the 
Southern Slavs. But there is little love of Germanism 
among them. At present they seem to fare rather badly 
on both sides. At home they are persecuted by’ the 
Austrians for being Slavs, and in Serbia are viewed 
with suspicion by the Serbs for being Austrian. Bohemia 
is not unlike Ireland in that there is the Czech majority 
corresponding to the Nationalists, and the German 
minority corresponding to the Ulstermen. Unionist and 
Nationalist have it out sometimes in our ward ante- 
room, in the persons of the schoolmaster and the 
sergeant, the former generally in friendly banter, the 
latter always in deadly earnest The Czechs, like most 
Slavs, are very musical, and in the evening sing charming 
Bohemian folk songs. But one has to be careful what 
the prisoners sing, as Austrian airs give great offence. 
There is one song, however, which patients and prisoners 
sing together, whose thrilling tones often resound 
through our wards. It is the Slav hymn, which is 
anathema to Germans, and the singing of which is 
prohibited in Bohemia. 

The relations between Serbian patients and Austrian 
orderlies are at times a little difficult. It is a somewhat 
topsy-turvy state of things for the captor to be put under 
the charge of the captive. Asa rule the Serbian soldier is 
a simple, large-hearted, friendly person, and though he 
gloats over instances of Serb prowess, and believes if only 
his armies were let go, they would be at Buda-Pest and 
Vienna in no time, he bears no personal malice towards 
his Austrian opponents, and accepts their ministrations 
and even a certain degree of control in good part. 
Occasionally patients appear—generally semi-con- 
valescents from other hospitals—who delight in making 
offensive remarks to the Austrians, and attempting to 
draw from them injudicious and incriminating replies. 
But the Austrians are well aware that they are prisoners, 
and are much afraid of having to return to the con- 
ditions they have left, so they are generally well on their 
guard. Prisoners of Slav race certainly fit in best, but 
success or failure in relation to the patients is largely a 
matter of individual character. One of our hospitals, 
the village school, is run by a young American, one of 
our orderlies, with four Austrians under him. The head 
of them, a sergeant picked out at the second “ slave 
market,’’ is a Viennese, not a Slav, by birth. There is 
no smarter soldier than he, none more wholly correct 
in all he does, in the promptitude with which he salutes 
a Serbian officer, the immaculate condition of the wards 
and dressing-room, the keenness displayed in bandaging 
and dressing. Over the patients and also the other 
orderlies he has extraordinary influence; they receive 
his rebukes with docility and his jokes with apprecia- 
tion. There was a wounded Herzegovinian volunteer 
among the patients more Serb than the Serbs, as 
volunteer Herzegovinians are wont to be. This young 
man loved to tease the Austrians and to try to draw the 
sergeant. On one occasion, when the latter was dressing 
the wound of an Austrian patient, the Herzegovinian 
remarked with exultation, “ Ah! that was made by a 
Serb!” “Yes, and yours was made by a Schwabe,” 
answered the sergeant, using himself the somewhat 
contemptuous term applied to Austrians and Germans. 
Needless to say, the laugh was on his side. 

There are many episodes savoring of the comic opera 
told of the taking of prisoners. A Czech, our “ house- 
maid,’’ who, on the strength of being married fifteen 
years, asserts he knows all about dust in corners, was 
asked by a Serb lady how he came to fight against his 
brothers in race. ‘‘ Well,’’ said he in most apologetic 
tones, ‘‘ we fought for one day, and gave ourselves up in 
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the evening.’’ Stories are told how Austrian officers 
could speak only German in the presence of their 
regiments, but when the Serbs got them apart, spoke 
pure Serb and fraternized accordingly—how soldiers 
deserted in parties to give themselves up. On one 
such occasion two Serbs saw four Austrians approaching, 
and feeling themselves out-numbered, prepared to 
surrender. ‘“ For God’s sake, don’t do that,’ shouted 
the Austrians, ‘‘ we have come to surrender to you.” 
Our chief engineer was being chaffed by a Serbian friend 
about being a prisoner. ‘‘ Well,’’ he said, ‘at all 
events, I never turned back.’’ ‘‘ No,’’ said the other, 
“‘ you had only got across the Danube, and you couldn’t 
swim! ”’ 

The sentiment of the Serbian people towards their 
prisoners seems, on the whole, friendly, in spite of long- 
standing and intense bitterness against Austria, only 
too well justified ; in spite, too, of stories of cruel treatment 
of Serb prisoners, especially in Hungary, and of 
recollections of systematic atrocities committed by the 
Austrians on their first invasion, as bad as anything 
perpetrated by the Germans in Belgium or France. One 
never hears, however, that Slav regiments took part in 
these atrocities, and in the second invasion the policy of 
“ frightfulness ’’ was abandoned because it had produced 
such obstinate resistance as to cause it to be recognized 
as a mistake. On one occasion when we were making a 
mountain expedition, accompanied by fifteen prisoners to 
pick fruit for the hospital, we reached a remote saw-mill 
on a mountain stream. The proprietor, a well-to-do 
peasant, welcomed us with true Serbian friendliness, and 
brought out rakia, the native spirit, specially for the 
Austrians. The writer recently motored to a country 
town in Serbia in the company of one of the orderlies 
who, with a large number of prisoners, had been stationed 
there throughout the winter working on the roads, and 
as we passed along he told us many episodes of that cruel 
winter. In answer to inquiries how the prisoners were 
treated, he said from the Government they got little, but 
the people showed them a good deal of kindness. There 
is no doubt that the prisoners suffered badly during the 
winter. But it is hardly fair to blame either the 
Government or the Serbian people. The Government of 
a more developed country than Serbia would find it hard 
to deal with such a large increase of mouths to be fed at 
a time when they had no money, and were only just free 
from a devastating invasion. If the Austrians suffered 
that winter, so did the Serbs. The Austrian prisoners 
were treated much the same as the Serb soldiers, but 
were less able than they to withstand hardships and to 
thrive on a wretched diet. Typhus decimated them 
earlier, and more universally, probably owing to the 
way in which they were crowded together. Outside 
the town our prisoner pointed out a cottage adjacent to a 
brick-kiln, where he with 250 men had stayed some 
months without beds, blankets, or even straw to sleep on, 
and with the scantiest of food. On a hill above the 
cottage stood a village graveyard. Here, every Friday, 
according to the strange Serbian custom, platesof food are 
put on the graves, services are held over them and the 
food afterwards given away, the recipients eating it 
benefit in some mystic manner the souls of the deceased. 
Every Friday the kindly villagers called up the hungry 
prisoners and bestowed on them this food. Let us hope 
that the fact of its being eaten by an enemy did not 
impair its mystic efficacy in saving the souls of the dead 
Serbs. Many of the prisoners fell sick and were taken 
off to the hospital. Here, too, they lay on the floor with 
nothing to cover them but a great coat, if the fortunate 
possessors of such. Few who entered the hospital ever 
came back ; if not ill with typhus when they came in they 
were pretty safe to get it there, and they passed on to the 
cemetery beyond the town, where, as in so many Serbian 
cemeteries, however remotely situated, there is a portion 
covered thickly with plain wooden crosses marking the 
graves of Austrian prisoners. Our informant told us that 
of those with him 50 per cent. had died; of eleven 
Italians whom he had under his charge, one only survived. 
Asked whether they had any guards, he said no; each 
sergeant (he himself was one) was put in charge of fifty 
men, and was answerable with his life in case any should 
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escape. In fact, the prisoners seem to have been left 
very much to look after themselves and to be just dumped 
down in various parts of the country and put to do what 
was often very desultory work. Those who had money, 
and some had, could feed at the cafés in the town. As 
we motored through the town we were amused at the 
number of greetings our prisoner received; he was 
evidently a well-known and popuiar person. As we 
passed, he pointed out the houses of acquaintances and 
other objects of interest. On one side lived a municipal 
official, who finding that he held the same sort of post 
in Bohemia, greeted him as a colleague and used to ask 
him to his house. Further on was the fountain where he 
had to come to wash his clothes in the bitter winter 
weather, and close by the house of the kind but match- 
making old lady who washed his clothes for him, and 
having a daughter’s hand to dispose of, wished to keep him 
as a son-in-law. 

It is very peaceful now (July, 1915) in this beautiful 
corner of Serbia, and it is difficult sometimes to realize 
that while here enemy and ally are working together to 
mitigate the suffering and repair the ravages of the 
months that are past, elsewhere the horrors of war are 
going on with ever-increasing intensity. Even the black 
flag which floated not long since from almost every cottage 
in Serbia, indicating a death in the family, has largely 
disappeared, showing that Time is doing his work. But 
along the frontier the Serbian troops are massed and 
waiting—waiting for the longed-for offensive in con- 
nection with the Allies, or, if fate should so order it, for 
the much less welcome event of a serious attack from the 
enemy. If so, will he throw German Army Corps into 
the rugged Serbian mountains, or will there again be 
troops from the Dual Monarchy who#e racial feelings and 
chronic discontent make them none too reliable 
instruments for carrying out Teutonic domination, and 
who will perhaps leave Serbia and her Allies a fresh 
legacy of useful Austrian prisoners?’—Yours, &c., 

F. M. Dicxtnson Berry, M.D., 
Physic ian to the {nglo-Serbian Flo pital Unit, 


Vrn jatchka Banja, Nerbia. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE SETTLEMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Sir,—I respond to your invitation to join in discussing 
points raised by Mr. J. A. Hobson. 

The awful destructiveness and fatality of this war, 
with the millions of mangled and diseased victims it will 
leave in all combatant nations, will have stripped war of its 
glamor and furnished living examples of its sordidness and 
horror. 

The disturbance of trade, and economic distress it will 
have brought to neutral countries, will make them not less 
anxious than combatants for an enduring peace. 

The insecurity of small States in 


presence of great 
Empires will give them a right to a 


say in the settlement, 
a right which the allied Powers cannot deny without being 
false to the professions with which they entered the war. 

The calamity following suspension of international trade 
will have taught, as nothing else could, the interdependence 
of peoples all the world over, and created a world-wide 
demand for freedom of trade and intercourse. 

A peace without material guarantees will be precarious, 
No guarantee can be effective against the aggression of a 
great Power with ambitions like those of Germany, that 
does not combine practically all 
against them. 

The doctrine of the balance of power as a means of 
avoiding war has been discredited, one hopes for ever, by its 
failure to prevent this one. , 


civilization for defence 


A league of peace, starting with a few States, as planned 
by my friend Mr. Aneurin Williams, would be quite as 


likely as not to create suspi ion, and promote a rival com- 
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bination aiming at a new balance and leading to a fresh 
disaster. 

The question arises, has not this war educated the 
international mind to desire some form of world federation, 
endowed with power to place the question of peace beyond 
the caprice of any one power? 

I am inclined to believe that the big scheme has more 
chance of acceptance than a smaller one, provided the idea 
is well ventilated beforehand. 

This war is one of ideas. Are the relations of States 
hereafter to be founded on dominion based on might, or 
on autonomy based on nationality ? 

If Germany wins, the former will be established. If 
we win, we are pledged to the latter. On the assumption of 
our victory, the only one which makes the subject worth 
discussion, the settlement will secure freedom and inde- 
pendence for small States. The Conference following the 
war will have not merely to redraw the map, but to debate 
and decide the vital question of guarantees for the enfarce- 
ment of international law and justice as a substitute for 
war. The States thus vitally interested will have a right 
of representation at the Conference. 
is a combatant, whilst 
influential part in it. 


So will Japan, which 
likely to play an 
The question cannot be settled by 
combatants only. It must be practically a world 
Conference. That, surely, will be a golden opportunity to 
crystallize the desire of a war-weary world in a practical 
plan of international government such as My. Hobson has 
discussed in his thoughtful and convincing book. 

Of course, it will raise difficult questions. These 
Mr. Hobson has faced courageously. The most difficult of 
all is that of sovereignty, to which States cling tenaciously. 
But any plan must limit sovereignty, 
known to 


America is 


and this fact will be 
the representatives of the States before the 
Conference meets. Their entrance into the Conference will 
be an indication of their willingness to consider its limita 
tion. It surely will not 
such necessary limitation as the proudest nation can accept 
without humiliation in the interest of world peace. 

Apart from the limited classes interested in it, nobody 
wants war. The peoples, even in Germany, desire peace, if 
only they can have security with it. I can see no real or 
permanent security unless backed up by international force, 
and no instrument for controlling such a force short of a 
Government representing all, or so large a proportion of the 
nations as will make voluntary 


1 


pass the wit of man to devise 


exclusion or withdrawal 
unlikely, because it will bring isolation and invite disaster. 
Even if Germany refused to join at first, I believe that in 
a few years her own public opinion would demand her 
entrance. 

The condition of world affairs seems to me to afford 
one of: those occasions referred to by Mr. Hobson, when 
without a violent break in evolution the seeds sown in long 
years of intercourse in science, art, 
commerce, postal arrangements, &c., 
suffering caused by their suspension 


literature, travel, 
forced to fruition in 
through war, may 
suddenly come to a harvest in international government, 
accepted by the international mind, and furnishing security 
for permanent peace.—Yours, Xc., 
H. G. CHANCELLOR. 
August 16th, 1915. 


To the Editor of THE NATION 

Str,—Mr. Hobson writes: ‘I hold that the democratic 
spirit must be made to flow simultaneously in all our local, 
national, and international arrangements, if we are 
anywhere to have security and progress.” Certainly, I agree. 
In fact he and I appear to be in agreement about ends and 
to be disagreeing about means. He proposes that the 
representatives from this country upon the International 
Council shall be cut off completely from the Foreign Office 
and Diplomacy, shall be elected, and therefore thoroughly 
democratic. The reason for such a proposal clearly is that 
Mr. Hobson believes—as I do—that after the war Foreign 
Offices and diplomatists will not have shared in the sudden 
conversion to democracy, because if our Foreign Office and 
diplomatists are democratic there is no reason for cutting 
them out of the Council. But even when, after the war, 
you have set up your Council, it will only be the head and 


crown of the machinery for conducting 


nternational affairs: 
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all international questions will still be dealt with by the 
Foreign Office. Therefore, my criticism was—it is no use 
democratizing from the top; if you want to democratize 
throughout, you must begin from the bottom. I do not 
believe that war will be prevented by having an undemocratic 
Foreign Office and a democratic Council, completely cut off 
from one another, nor that the establishment of such a 
Council will democratize the Foreign Office; but I do 
believe that war might be prevented by an International 
Council developed on existing lines and linked up with tie 
existing machinery or ‘‘ Governmental arrangements,’’ and 
all democratic from bottom to top.—Yours, &c., 
L. S. Wootr. 
Richmond, August 15th, 1915. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smm,—Mr. Hobson suggests that the result of this war 
may be a sudden conversion of the various nations to such 
a genuine love of peace that they may be willing to abridge 
their national rights and forego their old ambitions for the 
sake of forming an international council whereby peace may 
be maintained. 

Now, it is perfectly true that sudden conversions are 
of actual occurrence; but where the subject is in an 
unhealthy state, these conversions are rarely lasting. At 
the close of this war Europe will be in a very unhealthy 
state—suffering from an awful pressure of physical need, 
and excess of spiritual lassitude, the reaction from its 
present excitement. Its most healthy symptom no doubt 
will be the desire for peace; but to express that desire in 
just and, therefore, lasting terms, both brains and patience 
will be necessary, and it is questionable if either will be 
available to the requisite degree. A hasty arrangement 
would probably have to be undone—with the accompaniment 
of more bloodshed—just as all the numerous constitutions 
attempted in France at and after the Revolution were 
and it took eighty years to give France that free 
government aimed at during the ‘“‘ catastrophic’’ days of the 
Revolution. Hence it is to be hoped in the interests of future 
peace, that in the first instance the endeavor of reformers 
may be rather to rectify particular injustices than to 
establish a new order of things which in the course of a few 
years might be found to be out of harmony with public 
feeling in Europe.—Yours, &c., 

' A. B. Watis CHaPMan. 
57, Priory Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 
August 16th, 1915. 


undone ; 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srm,—Anyone who talks of possible terms of peace will be 
dubbed traitor, unless the terms secure all that we desire, 
including a final and permanent annihilation of the danger 
of German aggression. But in real life none of us can get “ all 
that we desire’’; and short of the extermination of the 
German race, we must accept the possibility of an ultimate 
revival of the Teutonic peril. The practical question is: 
What is the least we would accept in preference to the 
hcrrors and burdens of long continued war; and what is 
the chance that Germany would concede as a maximum 
what we demand as a minimum? This is a question of 
German psychology; but it is at least possible that the 
Kaiser and his advisers now realize that they cannot win, 
though they doubtless think that, in the event of a defeat, 
they can organize a long and sanguinary defence, against 
which the Allies might dash themselves in vain. If the 
German rulers are not yet of this mind, they will probably 
arrive there before next winter. It therefore behoves us 
to think out an answer to the question, What is the 
minimum on which we must insist, constantly striving to 
bring it within the maximum which Germany would concede ? 
Hateful concessions might seem to our enemy preferable to 
a long and desperate war, in which what remains of German 
trade, credit, and military resources would be still further 
reduced. 

Let me indicate the sort of concessions that seem to me 
to fall within the suggested limits :— 

(1) Germany to evacuate Belgium, France, and Poland, 





and to surrender Metz, Strassburg, and those portions of 
Alsace and Lorraine that prefer to become French. 

(2) Germany to abandon most or all the colonies that 
have been captured, but to receive a slice of Asia Minor, 
and not to be required to pay an indemnity. 

(3) Austria to surrender Galicia to Russia, Bosnia to 
Serbia, and certain districts, to be agreed upon, to Italy. 

(4) Turkey to be partitioned. Constantinople and the 
Straits to be permanently neutralized. The rest of the 
Turkish Empire to be divided among the Allies and 
Germany. 

England, France, and Russia would provide money for 
the restoration of Belgium and Serbia, but the cost would 
be small compared with that of continuing the war. They 
would all obtain considerable accessions of valuable 
territory. On the other hand, the losses to Germany and 
Austria, though heayy, hardly seem unendurable; and 
Turkey would be coerced. 

There are two obvious objections to such proposals. 
(a) They do nothing for Bohemia, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Greece, and Prussian Poland. This has to be admitted. 
But if we cannot have “all that we desire,’’ the peoples 
that have decided not to fight on our side must wait for 
the fulfilment of their national aspirations. (6b) Germany 
will be left strong and dangerous. This statement must be 
qualified by the fact that she has lost millions in men and 
money. She will have learned something of what war means 
and involves. The discipline of adversity is unfavorable to 
megalomania and aggression. It will take Germany twenty 
years, perhaps forty, before she is again “strong and 
dangerous.’’ In thirty years France gave up the idea of 
“revanche,’’ and she would not now have drawn the sword 
unless she had been forced into a war of defence. 

The alternative is to prolong the fight; to crush our 
enemy utterly; to extract indemnities which she will hardly 
be able to pay; to remake the map of Europe “nearer to 
the heart’s desire.” Of such an alternative we have to ask, 
Are we sure that we can succeed? Is it worth the cost? 
Are there ulterior dangers, such as in a strengthened Russia 
and a much weakened Germany ?—Yours, &c., 

J. E. Symes. 

22, Kensington Mansions, S.W. 

July 14th, 1915. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I do not think that the suggestion of an Interna- 
tional Parliament is either feasible or practicable. 

That the Allies should meet yearly to discuss matters 
of international importance is, I should think, both desirable 
and quite possible.—Yours, &c., 

J. P. Bacon Puituirs. 

Crowhurst Rectory, Sussex. 

August 19th, 1915. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE WAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—No one will question the reality of the problem 
which Mr. Wells discusses in his article in Tue Nation of 
July 24th, but I think there are many who would deny that 
our present difficulties as regards national organization are 
caused by something in the essential nature of democracy. 

Mr. Wells speaks of democracy as inferior in cohesion 
and mental organization to the “authoritative state” to 
which it is opposed; but while that is true of England, it 
is surely not necessarily true of democracy as such. Social 
cohesion and organization certainly imply a strong social 
authority. But there is nothing—or very little—to show 
that an authority coming from above and without is more 
efficient than an authority that comes from the people itself. 
There are many instances in history which prove that the 
will of the people in a democratic state may be quite as 
vigorous and as clear as the arbitrary will of a despot. At 
the present moment we see the democratic republic of 
France as fully organized and disciplined as the military 
empire of Germany. It is true that in preparation and 
forethought the latter was much more perfect—in that 
respect a state governed by the military class must neces- 
sarily be superior; but in her concentration of the whole 
national energies on the one national purpose France is 
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unsurpassed The democracy is so closely united and so 
highly self-conscious, the common will is so insistent, that 
there is no room for individualism or division of aim. 

But there is nothing in this intense unity which is in- 
consistent with democracy. It has always been the strength 
of the great democracies of the past, the lack of it has been 
the most common weakness of despotism, for no amount of 
artificial centralisation will atone for an absence of spiritual 
unity. It exists wherever a society has a clear knowledge 
of the principles on which it is based and a firm loyalty to 
them. This: is superlatively the case in France, where the 
traditions of the Revolution have given the democracy a 
self-consciousness unknown elsewhere, except it be in the 
United States, where Lincoln saved the Union by his un- 
hesitating reliance on the loyalty of the Northern democracy 
to the Republican ideal. : 

But in England it must be admitted that the case is 
different. Our Revolution was the work of an oligarchy, 
and it was as an oligarchic state that England built up her 
empire, and faced and broke the power of Napoleon. In 
spite of the constitutional and social changes of the 
nineteenth century, the country hesitated for long between 
democracy and oligarchy, and there was no dramatic change 
to convince men of our final choice. The consequence 1s 
that our people has not attained to a complete self-realization, 
the working classes still look on the authority of the govern- 
ment as something apart from and above the people, and 
their lack of enthusiasm in regard to national organization 
rests less on the national tendency to individualism than on 
a lack of confidence in the organizing power. The war is a 
great test for England, not because our failure would 
discredit democratic ideals, but because it will prove whether 
our democracy has attained to maturity and responsibility.— 
Yours, &c., 

CHRISTOPHER Dawson. 

Hartlington Hall, Skipton. August 11th, 1915. 


WELLINGTON AND PEACE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—You quote Wellington’s saying that the peace of 
the world was the object of the negotiation after Waterloo. 
He said more. In 1834 he told Croker that Waterloo did more 
than any other battle that he knew of “towards the true 
object of all battles—the peace of the world.”’ (Croker’s “ Cor- 
respondence and Diaries,” II., 235.) There are soldiers in 
Germany who think otherwise ; but that, perhaps, is because 
they are not such great captains.—Yours, &c., 


J. §. 
August 17th, 1915. 


A TAX ON CAPITAL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srtr,—On the reassembling of Parliament the Government 
are expected to introduce new taxation to meet in part 
the cost of the war. I venture to take this opportunity of 
laying before your readers two propositions: First, that 
the only fund from which the cost of the war ought to be 
defrayed is the accumulated wealth of the country; and, 
secondly, that it would be better to take the whole amount 
required year by year as the war proceeds than to take it 
afterwards in perpetuity in the form of payment of interest. 

According to Mr. Lioyd George, the accumulated wealth 
of this country in private hands amounts in value to about 
twenty thousand millions sterling. On this basis a 5 per 
cent. tax on capital would bring in a thousand millions— 
roughly a year’s cost of the war. It has been generally 
assumed that such a gigantic tax is impossible, because 
so large a part of the capital of the country could not be 
turned at’ once into liquid assets. But the impossibility 
disappears if the tax is not required to be paid in liquid assets, 
but may be paid in whole or in part in “‘ paper.’”’ By paner 
I mean, of course, stocks and shares and other securities ; 
and it would be an ersential part of the proposal that the 
Government should hold this paper and should not realize 
it except under certain conditions. 

Most wealthy persons hold at least a part of their wealth 
in the form of recognized securities ; to them such a tax would 
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present no difficulty ; in fact, it seems to me much preferable 
to hand over to the Government 5 per cent. of one’s 
investments once and for all, rather than to have to meet 
an inflated income-tax for the rest of one’s life. 

Of course, difficulties will arise in other cases. notably 
those of trust estates and of persons whose sole wealth 
consists of a private business. There is also a difficulty in 
the possession by the nation of all the miscellaneous 
securities which will be brought to it. But I do not think 
any of these difficulties are really insuperable, though 
obviously it is quite impossible to deal with them in the 
limits of a short letter. 

I am aware that such a tax would not find the whole 
of the “‘ ready cash ’’ required by the Government to enable 
it to meet the immediate cost of the war. 


A war loan would 
still be necessary in addition. 


But the tax on capital which 
I have suggested would secure to the nation the wealth out 


of which interest on the loan could be paid, and would 
thereby prevent the calamity of a rich class of bondholders 
becoming pensioners in perpetuity on the productivity and 
life bloood of the pecple.—Yours, &c., ‘ 


F. W. Peruick Lawrence. 
August 17th, 1915. 


“ PRESS CONTROL IN WAR-TIME.”’ 

To the Editor of THE NATION 
_ Srr,—I have read with a good deal of interest the article 
signed “Tiercel” in Tue Natron of August 14th The 
writer, who, I imagine, is an official of the Press Bureau, 
for he views everything from the Bureau standpoint, makes 
a pointed reference to “The Globe,” to which, perhaps, you 
will be good enough to permit a brief reply. 

“Tiercel” declares that the most important function of 
the Press in time of war is “to mould public opinion, to 
sustain the public spirit, to educate the public mind t 
understand the necessity for sacrifice and hardship, and to 
represent the cause of this country in its most favorable light 
before the neutral.”” He adds: “It is therefore to be hoped 
that campaigns such as have been inaugurated by ‘The 
Globe,’ which wrote on May 7th: ‘The Government must 
be made to realise the immeasurable harm which the policy 
of secrecy is doing,’ will meet with scant hearing from 
intelligent opinion in the country.” 

I find that the quotation was not from “The Globe” of 
May 7th, but of May 6th. It occurs in a leading article 
endorsing the views of Mr. H. M. Hyndman, who was 
anxious that the people should be allowed to know how 
their business was being conducted, and who asked why the 
facts should be withheld from them which are well known, 
both to neutrals and to the enemy. We instanced the 
account of the Canadian Eye-witness of the splendid exploit 
of the Canadian regiment as showing how the Dominion 
was fired by the story, and “every fit male is clamoring 
for khaki and a rifle.” This same witness told us that “the 
dash of the British who fought beside them was not less 
glorious, but all we are allowed to know of them is what 
we can gather from the casualty lists.” 

Then followed the words quoted by “ Tiercel,” with this 
addition: “It is impossible to contend that the censorship 
has not been used to shield the Government from criticism. 
The sooner the Cabinet realise that there is no desire in 
any quarter to subject them to hostile criticism, and that 
they cannot expect the country to take a proper interest in 
the war so long as it is not allowed to hear the facts about it, 
the sooner we shall reach a more reasonable state of things.” 

I should not trouble you with these quotations did they 
not offer an effective answer to the apologist for the methods 
of our Censorship. “ Tiercel” tells us that our duty is to 
sustain the public spirit, to educate the public mind to 
understand the necessity for sacrifice and hardship, and 
to represent our cause in its most favorable light to neutral 
countries. I entirely agree, but the complaint of “ The 
Globe’’ was, and is, that the kind of suppression to which 
attention was directed on May 6th renders the performance 
of those high and responsible duties of the Press impossible. 
The only campaign inaugurated by “ The Globe” has had for 
its object the telling of the truth to the country when it 
could be told without detriment to national interests, and 
the denial of the right of the Press Bureau to use its powers 
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for the suppression of fair and proper criticism of the 
Executive Government.—yYours, &c., 
CHARLES PALMER. 
(The Editor.) 
“ The Globe,” 367, Strand, London, W.C. 
August 17th, 1915. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY PENSIONS BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In your issue of the 14th instant you censure the 
House of Lords for wishing “‘ to re-introduce the excellent 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association into the 
administration of public funds,’’ and say that ‘‘ the right 
of the soldier to his pension must not rest on the discretion 
of persons accustomed to administer charitable funds.’’ 
This remark seems to rest on a double misapprehension. In 
the first place, the purpose for which it is desired to employ 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association in the 
administration of the Bill is not that of deciding upon the 
pension to be paid to soldiers, but that of continuing the 
work which they have carried on since the beginning of the 
war of administering grants supplementary to Government 
Separation Allowance to the wives and dependants of living 
soldiers and sailors. As it was admitted by the Government 
in both Houses that this work had been well done, and had 
given general satisfaction, the House of Lords not unreason- 
ably questioned the wisdom of transferring this work from 
the body which had it in hand to new and inexperienced 
bodies which will have their hands amply filled with the duty 
for which they were primarily constituted, of caring for 
the interests of the widows and dependants of men who have 
died and of disabled soldiers. 

Secondly, it is hardly fair to speak of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Families Association as a body ‘‘ accustomed to 
administer charitable funds.’’ It may be technically correct 
to describe the National Relief Fund as ‘‘ a charitable fund.”’ 
But the spirit animating the 8.S8.F.A. is not that usually 
associated with charity, and it has been sedulously impressed 
upon every worker and every recipient of its help that it 
should not be so regarded. The qualification for receiving 
assistance from the S.8.F.A. is not destitution nor poverty, 
but ‘‘ War Loss,’”’ and the vast majority of its recipients 
are entitled to its help just because their respectability and 
high standard of living make it unreasonable to expect them 
to live upon the flat rate of Government allowances. 

Besides supplementing allowances, the §.S.F.A. per- 
forms a useful function in acting as a go-between between 
the Paymaster and the soldier’s family, advancing delayed 
allowances, clearing up Paymasters’ blunders, investigating 
doubtful claims for the War Office, and generally acting as 
the private secretary of the soldier’s wife, who is not usually 
expert in stating her own case Much of this work requires 
considerable knowledge of Army regulations and of the ways 
of Paymasters and O.C.’s, which will have to be painfully 
acquired by the new Committees. 

Finally, the work of the S.S.F.A. is largely carried on 
by an immense body of volunteer women workers. At a 
time when the Government is preaching economy and urging 
the wider employment of women, it seems unfortunate that 
they should in the Naval and Military Pensions Bill be 
transferring from unpaid women workers to paid municipal 
male officials a large mass of work mainly concerned with 
the interests of women and children, and thus be closing 
one of the most useful of the few avenues of War Service at 
present open to women.—Yours, &c., 

ExLeanor F. RaTHBONE, 





Hon. Secretary, Liverpool Soldiers’ and | 


Sailors’ Families Association. 
6, Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool. 
August 17th, 1915. 


TRADE UNION RIGHTS COMMITTEE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Smm,—The work of the Trade Union Rights Committee | 


has met with the usual amount of misrepresentation in the 
columns of the Press. Everywhere it has been assumed that 


the main function of the Committee was to stir up revolt | 


against the Munitions Act and to foment strikes. It is true 
that the signatories to the manifesto, in common with the 
Miners’ Federation and the Cotton Trade Unions, do not 
agree with the Government’s action, and claim that no case 
has been made out for the Act, either as regards Part. I. or 
Part II. They believe that with a fuller knowledge of the 
Act, the trade unionists of the country will take the steps 
necessary for dealing with the situation. 

In order, therefore, that no further misrepresentation 
may occur, we desire to draw your attention, and the 
attention of your readers, to the following points :— 

1. The Committee was elected at a meeting of trade 
unionists held in London on July 5th, 1915. 

2. The sole purpose of the Committee is propaganda. 

3. The Committee neither desires to, nor could, usurp the 
functions of any other organisation. 

4. The Committee does desire, and believes it will be able, 
to rouse trade unionists to a real sense of the critical 
position now confronting the Trade Union Movement. 

5. The Committee maintains that the rights and 
privileges surrendered during the war will only be regained 
by organised effort. 

6. It, therefore, works for closer unity in the movement. 

7. The Committee is concentrating its efforts on the 
Trade Union Congress, to be held at Bristol on September 5th, 
and is anxious that between now and then the facts with 
regard to the Act should be thoroughly understood. 

8. At this Congress it hopes that, as a result partly of its 
efforts, the Parliamentary Committee will be instructed to 
take steps to deal with the problem of labour during and 
after the War, so that there may be a united and democratic 
policy. 

9. The appeal of the Committee is to individual trade 
unionists to move in their branches and unions, so that 
the present and future position of labour shall be thoroughly 
discussed by the Congress. 

10. The Committee will cease whenever the Trade Union 
Movement establishes a real inquiry into the changes that 
have taken place since August, 1914, and this gives to the 
individual trade unionist some guarantee that his interests 
are being watched. 

11. The signatories lay claim to no authoritative or 
strictly representative position in the world of labour They 
do, however, claim to be voicing a considerable body of 
opinion common alike to many leaders and to the rank and 
file. 

12. The Committee is, in no sense, a wrecking organiza- 
tion. Indeed, its object is to stimulate interest and activity 
in the Trade Union Movement, and its purpose would be 
more than half achieved if the support of all who take its 
point of view, whether officials or rank and file, could be 
obtained.—Yours, etc. (on behalf of the Committee), 

T. QuELCH. 
W. MELior. 





Poetrp. 


Once I was going mournfully 

The lady of my life to see, 

Because there was not anything 
Which to my dearest I could bring. 


If I went rushing with the wind 
How was I in the world to find 
A thing whose beauty would not fade 
If it were in her presence laid? 


And then she stood before me, while 
The room was radiant with her smile, 
And treasures out of haunted lands 
Were piled in my two trembling hands. 


HENRY BAERLEIN. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


Tue “ Nation” Orrice, Tourspay NicHr. 
Tae following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“The Patrizi Memoirs (1796-1815).”’ By Marchesa Maddalena 


Patrizi. Translated by Mrs. Hugh Fraser. (Hutchinson. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


“The Education of the Negro.” By Carter G. Woodson. 
(Putnam. $1.25 net.) 
“Poems of To-day: An Anthology.” (Sidgwick & Jackson. 

. net. 

“A | Aha FF Impressions in Belgium.” By May Sinclair. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 
“The Freelands.” By John Galsworthy. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
* . * 

TuE businesses of collecting books and munitions are the 
only occupations that flourish these days. Certainly the 
Government, in its own interests, should pension the 
bibliophile. His activities, since the war, have been at their 
zenith, and everybody knows that the virtue of buying 
books is the purest, the most disinterested, and the most 
classically justified in the world. And the publisher who 
will again reprint Richard de Bury’s “ Philobiblon”’ has 
deserved well of his country. Many writers have sung the 
praise of books, but none like Richard de Bury. He alone 
is among the prophets; he is the patriarch of book-lovers, 
and Erasmus and Lamb are mere commentators beside him. 
He lived between 1281 and 1345, and was a devoted and 
distinguished public servant of Prince Edward of Windsor 
and Queen Isabella, receiving, as his due, the bishopric of 
Durham. He was the friend of Petrarch. But these 
things, and the fact that he was Treasurer and High 
Chancellor of England, do not matter. He was, first 
and foremost, a lover and collector of books. He 
had more books than all the other English bishops 
put together. He had a separate library in each of his 
numerous residences, and so many books lay about his bed- 
chamber that you could not move or stand without treading 
on them. Every day at table a book was read to him, and, 
if a guest were present, he would engage in discussion on 
the subject of his reading. He felt towards books what 
Dante felt towards Beatrice, Sir Thomas Browne towards 
antiquities, and Wordsworth towards his lakes. We want 
‘* manuscripts not moneyscripts,’’ he says ; we love ‘ codices 
more than florins,’’ and prefer ‘slender pamphlets to 
pampered palfreys.”’ 

* * * 

Tue “Philobiblon” was first published in Latin at 
Cologne in 1473. It was translated into English (very 
haltingly) by J. B. Inglis in 1832 and by E. C. Thomas 
(much better) in 1888. That edition was republished in the 
King’s Classics by the De La More Press in 1902. The 
first chapter is a lyrical panegyric upon the treasures of 
wisdom that are contained in books. And this worthiest of 
bishops has no parched, emaciated style wherewith to express 
his ecstasies. “ Books,” he says, “in respect of which 
precious stones are worthless; in comparison with which 
silver-is as clay and pure gold is as a little sand; at whose 
splendour the sun and moon are dark to look upon; com- 
pared with whose marvellous sweetness honey and manna 
are bitter to the taste.” Truth without books is a kernel 
without its nut. ‘ The written truth of books, not transient 
but permanent, plainly offers itself to be observed, and by 
means of the pervious spherules of the eyes passing through 
the vestibule of perception and the courts of imagination, 
enters the chamber of intellect, taking its place in the couch 
of memory, where it engenders the eternal truth of the 
mind.” Reading books is a sublime dedication for the 
elect :— 

“Ye are indeed the most delightful ears of corn, full 
of grain, to be rubbed only by apostolic hands. Ye are 
the golden pots in which manna is stored, and rocks flowing 
with honey, nay, combs of honey, most plenteous udders of 
the milk of life. Ye are the ark of Noah and the 
ladder of Jacob. . . Ye are the stones of testimony 
and the pitchers holding the lamp of Gideon, the scrip of 
David, from which the smoothest stones are taken for the 
slaying of Goliath (so that Arnold did not invent the 
Philistines !) fruitful olives, vines of Engadi, fig- 
trees that are never barren, burning lamps always to be held 
in readiness.”’ 





Surely, not the most décolleté folio but would swell with 
pride at such a peroration. 
* * * 

Since the value of books is “ unspeakable,” how pointed 
is their indictment against the heretics that regard them 
not. “A generation of vipers destroying their own parent 
and base offspring of the ungrateful cuckoo . . . are 
degenerate clerks with regard to books.” You were naked 
and we clothed you with philosophy, rhetoric, and dialectic ; 
you cried out, and “we gave you the breast of grammar to 
suck.”” And you pass us by! Therefore, may you “be 
sewn up in sacks to be carried out to Neptune, or planted in 
the earth to fructify for Pluto, or offered amid the flames as 
a fattened holocaust to Vulcan, or, at least, hung up as a 
victim to Juno.” But woman is the very devil—“ that biped 
beast, whose cohabitation with the clergy was forbidden of 
old, from which we have always taught our nurslings to flee 
more than from the asp and cockatrice ’’—she, certes, would 
have us converted into “rich caps, sandal and silk, and 
twice-died purple.”’ 

~ ~ 7 

WE were sick and you visited us not. There is none to 
give us “a mollifying plaster” for our various diseases. 
Some of us are “dun and yellow with jaundice’’; others 
“are suffering from gout, as our twisted extremities plainly 
show.” “The smoke and dust by which we are continually 
plagued have chilled the keenness of our visual rays, and 
are now infecting our bleared eyes with ophthalmia.” 
“Within we are devoured by the fierce gripings of our 
entrails, which hungry worms cease not to gnaw, and we 
undergo the corruption of the two Lazaruses.”” (My own 
books are crying with the selfsame voice!) Nor is there 
anyone to anoint us “ with balm of cedar,” nor to cry to us, 
who have been “four days dead, and already stink, 
‘Lazarus, come forth!’” Our purity of race is diminished 
“by worthless compilers, translators, and transformers” ; 
our propriety of speech is adulterated by “ treacherous 
copyists” ; we are handed over to “ Jews, Saracens, heretics, 
and infidels, who encourage our ulcers, and whose poison we 
dread above everything.” And “the cushion is withdrawn 
that should support our evangelical sides.” “Ragged and 
shivering (remember Lamb’s “‘ shivering "’ folios four cen- 
turies later), we are flung away into dark corners.’’ There is, 
indeed, no more health in us, and it is clear, were it not 
for our reputation, “ what infinite invective we could hurl 
against the clergy.” 

. * . 


Tat is by no means the conclusion of the complaint of 
books. But I will turn to our good bishop’s maxims for the 
proper custody of books. The race of scholars “indulge in 
infinite puerilities’’ to the books under their charge :— 
“He distributes a multitude of straws > « 
different places, so that the harm may remind him 
of what his memory cannot retain.’’ Worse, ‘“‘ he does 
not fear to eat fruit or cheese over an open book, or 
carelessly to carry a cup to and from his mouth ; and because 
he has no wallet at hand, he drops into books the fragments 
that are left.’’ Continually declaiming his ‘“ senseless 
arguments,’’ he “‘ wets the book lying half in his lap with 
sputtering showers.’’ There is no end to his destructive 
faculty. When the flowers have appeared in our land,” he will 
“stuff his volumes with violets and primroses, with roses 
and quatrefoil” (What a modernist is our bishop !), and “ will 
use his wet and perspiring hands to turn over the volumes.” 
Then, behold! ‘‘ at the sting of the biting flea, the sacred 
book is flung aside and hardly shut for another month, is 
so full of the dust that has found its way therein that it 
resists the effort to close it.” But it is not only the scholar. 
Often the “smutty scullion, reeking from the stew-pots,” 
will touch “the lily leaves of books.” Of the clergy he 
despairs. They would handle books with greater decency, 
“if it were not that the itch and pimples are characteristic 
of them!” And this, if you please, in face of the fact that 
“ Moses, the gentlest of men, teaches us to make bookcases 
most neatly,” and “ the Saviour has warned us by His example 
against all unbecoming carelessness in the handling of books.” 
I wish I had space to gather more of the riches of wisdom, 
poetry, and ingenuousness in this delectable book. Farewell, 


thou best of bishops, and Providence grant thee a library 
in heaven ! 
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Rediews. 


THE BALKAN PRELUDE. 


“Nationalism and War in the Near East.” By A DiP.o- 
MATIST. Edited by Lord CouRTNEY OF PENWITH. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. (The 
Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Tue bigger struggles of European history have often 
arranged themselves in groups of rapidly-succeeding wars. 
Wars seldom came singly in the eighteenth century, and 
in the nineteenth a whole tangle of Balkan wars and revolts 
preceded the Russo-Turkish War. We can now see in retro- 
spect that the two Balkan Wars of Liberation and Partition 
were the prelude to the present struggle. Had the Balkan 
League survived the ordeal of dividing the spoils, and proved 
itself the real nucleus of an enduring federation, we might, 
perhaps, have escaped the present world-war. Its firm 
establishment would have meant that there could have 
been no crude struggle between Slav and Teuton for the 
hegemony of the Near East, for the Balkans would have 
settled their own destinies. Certainly, if Serbia and 
Bulgaria had kept up the alliance they contracted in 1912, 
Austria would hardly have dared to address in 1914 her 
peremptory ultimatum to Belgrade. The Balkan League 
broke up, partly because the explosive greeds and jealousies 
of the allies blew it up, and partly because it was a danger 
to Austro-German policy. 

A careful, critical history of this intricate Balkan episode 
is, therefore, something much more than a contribution 
to the literature of the Eastern Question. It is a study 
of one half of the causes which made the present war. 
The ‘ Diplomatist’’ (an Englishman) who has under- 
taken it for the Carnegie Endowment, came to his task 
with many advantages. He knows the routine of diplomacy, 
and he has watched it, as many passages indicate, with a very 
critical eye. He is familiar with the Balkan Peninsula by 
residence, travel, and study. He has, moreover, a gift even 
rarer than these advantages, a mental detachment which 
allows him to approach the record of the Great Powers 
without prepossessions, and the doings of the Balkan States 
without partiality. He wrote, indeed, before the passions 
of the present struggle had made detachment inordinately 
difficult. He recorded in a mood of simple truth-telling his 
impression of the diplomacy that prepared the struggle 
between 1908 and 1914. He finds the Western Powers on the 
whole inert, though well-meaning. He is unusually favorable 
in his reading of the later Austrian record, and frank in 
his judgment of some Russian tendencies. One may regret 
the delay which has held back from publication a very 
valuable book which was completed in the last months of 
peace. But it is useful to be reminded of the views which 
were very generally held by those who knew the Balkans a 
year ago. Our opinions then were less prejudiced than they 
can well be today. On the whole, the course of events has 
taught us that the ambitions of the Great Powers counted 
for much more in the Balkans than the aspirations of their 
inhabitants. 

The book is full of original analyses of big, permanent 
facts of the Eastern situation. The chief revision which 
it invites us to make in our reading of the Eastern 
Question is in its recognition of the importance of 
the Greek factor. The weakness of the Greek State 
up to the war, its collapse in 1897, and the 
artificiality of its extremer claims in Macedonia disposed 
most of us to underestimate it. But, historically, it was the 
relations of Greeks and Turks far more than those of Turks 
and Slavs which conditioned the development and decay of 
the Ottoman Empire. It throve while the Phanariot Greeks 
of Constantinople “ran” it, and declined when they 
revolted. The principle of its decay, as “ Diplomatist”’ 
insists, was not so much any native Turkish vice as the 
Byzantinism which overcame them in Constantinople. 
Byzantinism is apparently a virus to which the Greeks alone 
are immune. To-day the sudden rise of the Greek State 
means that the real struggle of the future must be between 


late 





Greeks and Turks. The Serbs have no longer any quarrel 
with Turkey or any contact with it. The Bulgars have 
tended to fraternize with their companions in misfortune, 
and though they may be destined conceivably to fight them 
again for Thrace, they have no lasting quarrel with them, 
and even this dispute touches their real sentiments very 
lightly. A Turco-Bulgar alliance might be feasible, and would 
not be unnatural. Bulgarian ambitions are very definite, 
but they are also limited, and will be appeased when the 
Treaty of Bucharest is revised. Greece, on the other hand, 
sees a great imperial future before her. She is a Sea-Power, 
and the sea brings her into touch with other maritime 
Powers. Her rivalry with Italy is already a fact of the 
present. ‘“ Diplomatist” warns us very wisely that on 
Cyprus she is only postponing her claim. But her main 
expansion, whether at Smyrna, or even in Constantinople 
itself, must be at the expense of Turkey. She stands no 
longer in the category of struggling nationalities like 
Bulgaria, which aim only at a definite and local growth. 
If she grows, she must grow as a scattered empire, and she 
must be equally strong on land and at sea. The question 
for her to-day is whether the moment has come for the 
opportune realization of her “ great idea,”’ and it is probably 
only the accident of her King’s family ties which restrains 
her. 

The view which ‘ Diplomatist’’ takes of Bulgaria’s 
part in the second Balkan War is substantially that which 
we have adopted in these columns. Bulgaria was 
undoubtedly much to blame. Her “‘ obstinate stupidity ”’ 
which refused to make any prudent concessions either to 
Serbia or Greece was her own undoing. The last episode, 
when General Savoff (probably at King Ferdinand’s instiga- 
tion) began a sort of war without a declaration, at the 
moment when the civil government had accepted Russian 
arbitration, was something much worse than stupidity. But 
when all is said, we agree with ‘‘ Diplomatist’’ that the 
balance of wrong lay on the other side. Serbia had torn upa 
treaty which was little more than a year old. Worse still, 
Serbia and Greece, while nominally Bulgaria’s allies, had 
formed a secret alliance against her (as far back as May, 1913). 
The mischief began with King George’s death. From that 
moment the military party in Greece, with the present King 
at its head, won the upper hand. There was nothing very 
generous then in M. Venezelos’ offer of Kavala, for Bulgaria 
seemed to hold it securely. But it was a fair offer. Bulgaria 
committed the fatal naiveté of supposing that if she went to 
war with Serbia and Greece to obtain Salonica and Monastir, 
the other ties would hold—that Roumania would observe 
the Silistria bargain, and Turkey be held by the Treaty of 
London. 

What is the moral from this Balkan lapse into the 
savagery which, as we now know, is not a peculiarity of the 
East? ‘‘ Diplomatist,’’ himself a strong democrat, is 
constrained to admit that it is a weakness of a democratic 
foreign policy to be careless of treaties and engagements. 
Certainly it was a popular mass chauvinism which moved 
Serbia and Roumania, Greece, and even Turkey. Are we to 


generalize from this, that democracies are habitually 
careless of treaties? Turkey only reversed an act of 
force. Greece hardly broke a treaty, and she had 


suffered some provocations. Roumania alone of the 
Balkan States is not a democracy, but a very close landed 
oligarchy. One can only say that one democracy, Serbia, broke 
a treaty, that her people did it with a will, and that her states- 
men were less gravely to blame than the popular mass of her 
officers, her deputies, and her journalists. It is a slender 
basis for generalization, and it is well to remember that, 
save in Bulgaria, the solid virtues are not much regarded 
in the Balkans, even in private and commercial life. The 
moral, to our thinking, is rather that for treaties and 
“seraps of paper,” there must be in Europe some sanction 
less variable than any nationa] will, and this sanction will 
be unattainable while the fetish of the Balance of Power is 
worshipped. The Balkan wars for a Balance reproduced 
all the familiar features of our longer European ex- 
perience of this devastating principle. From that moral, 
though he does not explicitly draw it, ‘‘ Diplomatist ”’ 
would not dissent. It lies latent in his powerful and 
educative book. , 


: 
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A DIFFERENT MR. MASEFIELD. 


“The Faithful: A Tragedy in Three Acts.” 
MASEFIELD. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net.) 


By JOHN 


Ir would be interesting to divine the psychological reaction 
which has induced Mr. Masefield to doff the purple and 
assume the hair-shirt of the eremite. For the transition from 
“The Daffodil Fields’’ to “The Faithful’’ represents as 
uncompromising a change. From the annals of the somewhat 
bloodthirsty poor to the law of vendetta among the Japanese 
nobles under the Shogunate at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century; from a style which, whatever its 
qualities, produced in average people the illusion that they 
cared about poetry to a consistent attempt at classical 
bareness and austerity; from. rhymed drama to a 
prose tale of revenge, stoicism, and fatality—this is, 
indeed, a_ versatility. It is, indeed, so complete a 
departure from Mr. Masefield’s former methods of rather 
copious melodrama, that we cannot be surprised if 
his new medium is not altogether congenial to his romantico- 
realistic temper. 

In the first act of “The Faithful,” we are introduced 
to the feudal community of the lord or “Daimyo” Asano. 
He is threatened by the unscrupulous ambitions of an 
upstart lord Kira, who, having already laid violent 
hands on his province, now designs to complete his ruin. 
Kira has the ear of the Court, and has been appointed 
to officiate in his palace at the reception of the Envoy of 
the Presence. Asano is summoned to Kira’s palace to 
partake also in the religious ceremonies accompanying the 
reception. His counsellor Kurano, who, we may very well 
believe, is wiser than he, is called away on the false pretext 
that his wife is ill. Accordingly, Asano goes unattended. 
Being falsely instructed as to his ritual by Kira (a falcon 
with surely the most credulous pigeon for prey), he com- 
mits sacrilege, and enraged at Kira’s chicanery, strikes at 
him with his sword. For the double sacrilege, he is 
condemned by the Envoy to commit hari-kari. So ends the 
first development of the action. In the second part, Asano’s 
retainers, at the instigation of Kurano, bind themselves by 
oath to avenge their master, and pass into outlawry. Kurano 
feigns madness before Sagisaka, Kira’s counsellor, to escape 
death, and awaits his opportunity. It does not come until 
the anniversary of Asano’s death, when Kira, with obliging 
condescension to the exigencies of the play, had dismissed 
his guard. Kurano gathers the remnant of his outlaws 
together, storms Kira’s palace, puts him to death, and, by 
the command of the Envoy, commits suicide with his men. 

Now here surely is the least complex story of expiation 
in the world. For a tragedy, there is no metaphysical 
implication, no spiritual conflict. We are vaguely told that 
Kira is a bad man, and Asano a good one. But the 
“eye for an eye’”’ law, which is the only spring to the 
mechanism of the play, throws the moral issue out of 
perspective. Nor have the protagonists any psychological 
incentive to action. Neither the figure-head Asano, duped 
by the most obvious subterfuge, nor Kurano, who might 
have hidden with his outlaws, instead of feigning 
madness, nor Kira, with his tricks, his malice, and 
his accessibility to his slayers, on the very anni- 
versary of Asano’s death, have any kind of tragic conscious- 
ness, from the angle of pity, terror, nobility, purification, or 
pathos. Nor is there any undercurrent or secondary theme 
to balance, relieve, or suggest the central play of forces. 
Everything in the play, from the interpretation of the 
material by means of a barren, unshaded style, to the archi- 
tecture of the material itself, purports to bear exclusively 
upon the central theme. It is a pity therefore that Mr. 
Masefield, with a tale demanding such meagre artistic 
resources before him, must compromise it by such devices 
as the credulity of Asano, the mummery of Kurano, and 
Kira’s dismissal of the guards. 

The fact is, of course, that Mr. Masefield cannot help 
himself. Here is a story, which can be adequately told in 
a page, and whose essentially undramatic elements will not 
bear more than a page of direct narrative, here is a story 
which the author proposes to elaborate into a dramatic 
tragedy of one hundred and thirty pages. What could he 
do but fall back upon a makeshift ingenuity? His style 
cannot help him—it is designedly as naked and unpre 





possessing as a door-handle. And so it must be the technique 
of the situation. In the first act, accordingly, a new 
“Daimyo” Kamei is inserted into the Envoy’s reception. 
Kira insults him, and is bribed back into courtesy by 
Kamei’s henchman, Honzo. Later, the Envoy debates with a 
boy of Kira’s palace as to the justice of Asano’s sentence. In 
the second act, nearly a quarter of the whole play is 
occupied with Kurano’s assumed modern 
variant of the “Poor Tom” scenes in “King Lear,” 
and a madness, mark you, of a very unfeigned inconsequence, 
since there was no earthly reason why Kurano should not 
have gone off with his outlaws. At the beginning of the 
third act, Kurano is discovered recounting the past 
exploits of his clan to his son Chikara, and calling his wife to 
mind in snatches of impressionism like this :— 


madness, a 


“You are like your mother, boy. She was a very 
noble woman, Chikara. She told me strange things once, 
long ago. Come, now, sing as we go, lad.” 

Then the outlaws have their numerous reminiscences :— 

‘‘T had no wife, nor loved. I am a widower. I had 
a little son. They told me he was lying on the flowers. I 
brought him into the shed where we lived. We had no 
proper home. He had killed himself that I might be free 
to kill Kira. His little hands were clenched on the dirk.”’ 


And so on, in the modern picturesque manner. Then, in 
the third scene of the last act, when the action should have 
been drawn to its swiftest and tautest, Kira is exhibited 
playing chess and dallying with a woman in such strains as 
these :— 


“Your voice is cool and white; it is as beautiful as 
these pearls. There is the hand, now, on the strings; 
a touch and music comes. Sing me some song that means 
very much to you—some gentle song like your voice, a 
delicate song like a touch upon the heart. You have suffered 
to have such a voice. You have had a sorrow.” 
Now, the whole point of these interludes is not so much 
their esthetic blemishes as that they are _ entirely 
irrelevant, as irrelevant and with less excuse, as the comic 
patter with which the Elizabethans relieved their sombre 
tragedies. And it is important to notice that they are not 
legitimate digressions; they are meant to be the supple- 
mentary carriers of the central idea; they do not 
illustrate or embody a subsidiary theme; they are 
superfluous, but with the very opposite intention. And 
they ruin the play, because the tenuous, inelastic, un- 
suggestive scheme of the play will not stand them. 





FRANCE’S APPEAL IN 1870. 


“A Diplomat’s Memoir of 1870: Being the Account of a 
Balloon Escape from Paris, and a Political Mission to 
London and Vienna.” By FREDERIC REITLINGER. 
Translated from the French by his Nephew, HENRY 
REITLINGER. (Chatto. 2s. net.) 


WueEn, after Sedan, the Second Empire fell, the author 
of this curious and interesting little memoir accepted the 
position of private secretary to the chief of the Provisional 
Government, Jules Favre. Reitlinger, a barrister by pro- 
fession, was an eloquent young man, and during the siege 
of Paris by the Germans, Favre sent him on a diplomatic 
mission to Austria and England. It was a forlorn hope, 
but the failure of the amateur diplomat was not inglorious. 

Reitlinger started from Paris by balloon in the last 
days of October. At this date, if memory serves us, the 
balloon service had been in existence for about a month, 
and some readers may remember the flights of Gambetta 
and Henry Labouchere. Reitlinger knew no more of 
ballooning than the other adventurers; and the sailor who 
accompanied him as an expert was almost as inexperienced. 
Hence, when a great storm arose, the chance of the voyagers 
was a slender one :— 


“A third, more violent, gust enveloped the balloon 
entirely, bent it to the ground in front of the car, and 
hurled it against a large and magnificent oak—which I 
can see to-day before my eyes. We were in safety—the 
balloon gave the expiring yell of a strong fabric torn by 
violent explosion. It burst, rent along its side, and hung in 
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a thousand enormous rags against the ancient branches 

of the great oak which had destroyed it.” 

But no bones were broken; and Reitlinger, who had 
descended at Vigneulles, in the Meuse, was conducted by 
& friendly villager towards the Belgian frontier. He made 
his way safely across Germany, and from Munich went 
direct to Vienna. Here he was received by Count Beust, 
the Imperial Chancellor, who was friendly, but feared both 
Germany and Russia. 

At this stage of the war France—no longer on the 
aggressive, but strenuously defending her soil against the 
invader—had regained the sympathies of those Powers who 
at the beginning had turned from her. But the truth is 
that neither Austria, nor Great Britain, nor any other 
European State, was in a position to intervene with effect. 
Prussia, and Prussia only, had been in readiness; and 
France was now alone in presence of her enemy :— 

“She was isolated in Europe, not only from the diplo- 
matic but also from the military point of view. When 
the combat turned into defeat for the armies which Europe 
had always regarded as legions of victory, panic seized 
the minds of all. Europe, which had not arned before 
the declaration of war, because there was no cloud on the 
political horizon to merace general peace, now, after the 
sanguinary battles and great successes of Prussia, did 
not dare to arm, because she did not want to provoke 
France’s conqueror, now become the all-powerful arbiter 
of Europe.” 

Count Beust said frankly that Austria could do nothing, 
though she would join with England, if England were pre- 
pared to act. Diplomatic intervention ? :— 

‘Prussia,’ exclaimed Beust, ‘‘ will listen to no one in 
Europe. She will be influenced by nothing except the 
number of soldiers whom Europe can send to the theatre 
of war, and Europe has none to send.” 

Earl Granville was not more consolatory. The young 
envoy, now beginning to fear that his mission was doomed, 
reached London in December, 1870, and was courteously 
received at the Foreign Office by our polished, wily, well- 
practised Minister. Granville, says Reitlinger, spoke French 
very slowly but very correctly. “Only occasionally his 
tongue stopped suddenly _ as if he had encountered 
a material obstacle which he would not or could not over- 
come.” The interview was a long one, and Jules Favre’s 
representative used all his blandishments, but in vain :— 

“All that you have done is admirable,” said Lord 
Granville, ‘‘and France has shown an elasticity which has 


astonished everyone. I have already said so to M. Thiers. 
I repeat it gladly, and I can add, with the utmost sin- 
cerity, that our admiration has only augmented and in- 


creased since that time. We have attempted to intervene 
in your favour as much as the situation permitted. We 
have done all we could to stop this war, which we deplore. 
But we are not listened to. We have neither the right 
nor the power to interfere in an affair which does not 
concern us.”’ 


From Lord Granville the envoy betook himself to Mr. 
Gladstone, whom he visited by invitation at Hawarden, 
spending there a part of Christmas week. Reitlinger 
remarks that although Gladstone “ spoke French perfectly,” 
he requested permission to use English, “because, as he 
said, he was more certain of the accuracy of his expressions 
in his own language.”’ The interview proved as sterile as 
the others had done; but Gladstone, of course, contrived to 
make it pleasant—plunging at one time into a discussion 
of the reign of Louis XIV., to show the traditional power 
of France in recovering from exhausting wars. But he 
would not carry England to war for M. Reitlinger :— 
“Mr. Gladstone continued on these lines, and he did 
not tire of admiring the prodigious efforts we had made 
and were daily making to resist an enemy who had every 
advantage over us. But when I thanked him for his words, 
and asked him for more effective and less Platonic assist- 
ance than pure admiration, he answered me as his colleague, 

Lord Granville, had done, with an absolute ‘non 

possumus,’ ”’ 

So M. Reitlinger, his mission ended, returned to Paris; 
though how he got there we cannot say, for Lord Granville 
was unable to procure him a safe conduct. 

After the Peace of Frankfort, Frederic Reitlinger 
devoted himself to his practice in the Cour d’Appel. He 
died in 1907. His nephew makes an excellent translation of 
the book 





A FRENCH VIEW OF GERMAN HISTORIANS. 


‘“‘“Modern Germany and her Historians.” 
GUILLAND. (Jarrold. 7s. 6d. net.) 


By ANTOINE 


Wuart reason has induced the publisher to conceal the fact 
that this is not a new book, but a translation of the work 
“L’Allemagne nouvelle et ses Historiens,’’ published at 
Paris in 1899? Professor Guilland’s volume is already well 
known to scholars, and it fully deserves the compliment of 
appearing in English dress. Its faults are obvious, but it is 
interesting and suggestive. Its subject is the connection 
between history and politics, and it forms an addition to the 
ever growing dossier in the great lawsuit between France 
and Germany. Its character, indeed, is almost more political 
than academic. 

The title ought properly to run, “ Modern Germany and 
some of her Historians’’; for we are only introduced to five 
of them, and they do not belong to a single group. The 
author would have done better to confine himself to a study 
of the Prussian school, which best illustrates his theme of the 
dependence of German scholarship on politics. In that 
case, he would have added a chapter on Droysen to those on 
Sybel and Treitschke; for Droysen was the first of the 
triumvirate, and the greatest scholar of them all. The 
Professor, however, has preferred to devote an introductory 
chapter to Niebuhr and Ranke, whom he calls the fore- 
runners, and to add a full-length portrait of Mommsen. 
Thus he weakens his argument equally by the inclusion of 
men who do not confirm it, and by the omission of the 
writer who forms one of its principal supports. 

To this criticism Professor Guilland would doubtless 
reply that his five scholars are one and all champions of the 
Teutonic race, and stern critics of the Gaul. Here, if any- 
where, is the unity of the book to be found. Niebuhr’s 
horror of the French Revolution shadowed his whole life, 
and the shock of the very mild events in Paris in 1830 
hastened his end. Ranke grew to manhood during the later 
years of Napoleon; and he shared the conviction, common 
to most of the thinkers of his generation, that France had 
been and remained the great danger to the peace of the 
world, and that the unrest of Europe was largely due to 
the abstract ideas of liberty and equality which the Revolu- 
tion had trumpeted abroad. Mommsen declared that the 
conquest of the Celts by Rome was “no accidental 
destruction but a self-incurred and in some measure 
historically necessary catastrophe.” Sybel’s “ History of the 
French Revolution ’’ is a resounding attack not only on the 
movement and the ideas which it represented, but on the 
nation from which it proceeded; and his “Foundation of 
the German Empire” takes up the same tale of discord and 
aggression. Finally Treitschke’s Essays and ‘“ German 
History ’’ are full both of sledge-hammer blows and of pin- 
pricks against the men and ideas, the policy and the 
institutions of the enemy beyond the Vosges. 

This unconcealed antagonism towards France inspires a 
corresponding resentment in the author; but no one could 
speak with more generous enthusiasm of the abilities of the 
scholars with whom he deals and the value of their 
researches. Niebuhr was a great personality and a 
pioneer, rather than a great historian; but Ranke and 
Mommsen, the greatest historical writers of the nineteenth 
century, receive the admiration which is their due. The 
tribute to Sybel’s “French Revolution” is even a little 
higher than it deserves; and the incomparable brilliance 
of the Deutsche Geschichte is not only admitted but empha- 
sized. The biographical material which the author supplies 
enables the reader to visualize his subject; and we feel 
throughout that we have to deal with real men, not merely 
with names and books. The national, dynastic, and party 
prejudices of Sybel and Treitschke are so naked and un- 
ashamed that it would be difficult to exaggerate them; and 
the long chapters devoted to them are the most successful in 
the book, since it is here that the Professor’s teaching is 
most fully justified by the facts of the case. So much has 
recently appeared on Treitschke that readers to whom the 
biography of Varrentrapp is a sealed book will turn with 
special interest to the account of Sybel, the only member of 
the Prussian school who played an important part in the 
Parliamentary struggles of his time. 

Professor Guilland’s volume will be warmly welcomed 
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in England at a time when the influence of certain German 
historians on the development of national thought is coming 
to be recognized. We cannot expect impartiality from such 
a quarter, and readers who care to follow up the controversy 
will find a weighty criticism of the book in the first volume 
of Professor Erich Marcks’ “ Manner und Zeiten.’ But 
with this caution we may commend the work as a sterling 
contribution to the study of a subject which invites mere 
attention than it has yet received. 





A COMPROMISE. 
“Of Human Bondage.” By W.S. MAuGHAM. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


WE are beginning to get the measure of the modern realists. 
We have seen how Mr. Bennett, their prophet, prepared the 
way of their coming, and how Mr. Compton Mackenzie, their 
captain, by no means clad in scarlet and gold, has led his 
Assyrians into the quiet folds of the romantics. Their war 
has been conducted on the most up-to-date principles ; 
strategy, tactics, manoeuvring, and gallantry have been at a 
discount ; the battles have been fought and won by the over- 
whelming weight and mass of the scientific material at their 
command ; art, like glory, has long fled the field. Nor does 
the analogy end there. In both cases the heroes are very 
young men. It is the rarest exception for them, in the pages 
of the realists, to reach the age of thirty. That, indeed, is 
not altogether the fault of their creators. The biographical 
document of the realists depends, first and last, upon 
microscopic detail. Not an incident, not a word, not a 
gesture of their heroes’ passage through their schools and 
universities, must be lost. If the haystack is not there, 
they say, how shall you find the needle? The consequence 
is that by the time one of these heroes emerges from 
Oxbridge or Camford the book has achieved a bulk that 
puts a very good face upon the obsolete Victorian three- 
decker. There is only time for a few adventures in the 
underworld, before the curtam, thanks to publisning 
exigencies, must be drawn. 

And now Mr. Maugham, discarding his rather stagey 
dramatic romances, has been learning what song, or shall 
we say, saga, the Syrens have been singing to romantic 
voyagers. But, in contradistinction to the others, he makes 
an attempt, more unsuccessfully than Ulysses, to stop his 
ears to their melodies. There is a certain diffidence, even 
reluctance, in his method of approach, which distinguishes 
him from the votaries of Mr. Compton Mackenzie. There 
are resemblances, too. The hero, Philip Carey, is still 
under thirty when he arrives at the “ Finis’ and marriage, 
having absorbed nearly 650 pages in the process. Like 
Michael Fane and his foster-children, he is treated bio- 
logically, biographically, and photographically. Like 
him, he is a parochial figure, revolving within his own orbit 
and a projection of his author’s personality. His career, too, 
is not a synthesis, but a serial. It is a succession of 
discontinuous mental episodes, affiliated more by accident 
than design. The organic impression, the imaginative 
discovery of the whole, the coherent philosophy, are broken up 
by the investigations of his psychology in the piece. It is 
quite true that Mr. Maugham, wiser than Mr. Mackenzie, 
does attempt to correlate Philip’s emotional phases with the 
central idea of bondage to circumstances. That is a 
significant advance on mere documentation. But Philip's 
voyage through life is one of arithmetical progression ; he 
goes patiently on from one bondage to another, until he is 
released at last, not by his own cumulative experience, but 
by the objective personality of his wife, Sally. That is, 
indeed, where the realist fails. He concentrates upon his 
hero, who is, as often as not, an autobiographical obsession, 
an enormous mass of external circumstances. He walls him 
in with it, as though he were a medieval nun, with the 
inevitable result that his initiative is paralyzed. And so it 
is with Philip. Under the dominance of this peculiar 
method he is as futile as the hero of the fatalist. He 
cannot assimilate the confusion of an unintelligible world 
with the promptings of his own personality about them. 

But Mr. Maugham, as we have said, does not altogether 
see eye to eye with the realists. Where is the difference? 
It is not in the plot. The episodes pass on the principle of 

















the magic-lantern slide. It is not in the method or the 
choice of material, which achieve their impression, not by 
reticence, balance, or selection, and so artistically, but in 
bulk, and so by accurate representation. Nor by avoiding 
the fundamental error of the realists—that the part is greater 
than the whole. No; the difference lies, not in the com- 
position of the design, but in the quality of the texture. 
Where, that is to say, the coloring of the realists produces 
deliberately, self-consciously grey effects, Mr. Maugham’s is 
bright and varied. Philip, for instance, does not only go to 
school and the university, and then have his records 
tabulated to the world. He very nearly went to Oxford, 
but, happily for the book, decided to go to Heidelberg 
instead. Then he is an art-student in Paris for two years, 
a medical student, a shop-walker and window-dresser, and 
finally a doctor. So that his experience is a good deal 
wider than Michael Fane’s. But it is not the men so much 
as the women which redeem “Of Human Bondage” from 
the uncompromising monctones of the realists. Miss 
Wilkinson, the elderly belle, Norah Nesbit, of kind and 
shallow geniality, Mildred, the shop-girl, whose vile 
treacheries, anemic sexuality, cheap imitativeness, and 
vulgar gentility (Philip was always to her ‘‘a gentleman in 
every sense of the word”’), are the triumph of the book ; and 
Sally, with her broad, undemonstrative humanity, are 
successively Philip’s lovers. And they are all, especially 
the abominable Mildred, who so nearly ruined Philip 
altogether, quickened into that reality of life which is so 
remote from realism. How different is their achievement 
of synthetic purpose from Philip’s rather aimless, meaningless 
sensibilities. For it must be emphasized that Mr. Maugham 
does not anatomize Mildred in the neo-realistic manner ; he 
universalizes her. She is there as an objective being, and 
it is Mr. Maugham’s business to realize and interpret that 
being, and to illustrate it in her relations with Philip. 
Mildred does not need an elaborate external fabric to be 
built round her; the needle does not need the haystack to 
discover it. And, if she disturbs the equilibrium of the 
book by a certain incongruity, that is at once a criticism 
of, and a tribute to, Mr. Maugham’s highly interesting 
experiment. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“The Cutlery Trades.” By G. T. H. Luoyp. (Longmans. 
12s, 6d. net.) 


Tas careful and scientific study of the cutlery trade 
was suggested to Professor Lloyd when he was teaching in 
the Sheffield University, where he found himself in the home 
of two industries presenting a remarkable contrast in 
respect of history and organization. But his book, which 
gives a very thorough picture of the cutlery trade, possesses 
a wider interest than might appear at first sight from its 
title. For the history of the cutlery trade is full of import- 
ance and significance in the industrial evolution of England. 
The contrast between Sheffield and Manchester, for example, 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, reflects the differ- 
ences between the small scale industry and the factory 
industry of the town. Sheffield had less misery and desti- 
tution, and it had, at the same time, less opulence and 
extravagance. Professor Lloyd’s account of the conditions 
of Sheffield at that time is particularly interesting. 
Sheffield has produced two poets, William Mather and 
Ebenezer Elliott, who have described certain features of the 
social life of their time, and Professor Lloyd quotes Mather’s 
poems on the wrongs and sorrows of the file-hewer. Again, 
the history of trade unionism in Sheffield is a very important 
chapter in the history of social organization. (Professor 
Lloyd, by the way, is mistaken in thinking that the term 
“scab” was imported from America after 1811. It occurs 
in English documents relating to a bootmakers’ strike some 
time earlier.) During the Combination Laws, trade unions 


in Sheffield showed great courage and spirit. Forty years 


later Sheffield achieved a less desirable fame, and the out- 
rages of 1866, following on a long tradition of disorder, are 
the only association of trade unionism with crime in its 
history in England. The trade unions in general not only 
repudiated the violence and gunpowder, but joined in the 
The discovery that many of these 


demand for inquiry. 
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The Medical College and Dental School are essentially modern, 
with large laboratories equipped with the latest and most approved 
appliances 
Five Entrance Scholarships will be offered in Septembe1 
ve or prospectus and full ny egg ned apply to Professe or ., Wil liam 
Wright, M.B., D.Sc., Dean, London Hospital Medical Col leg 


COLLEGE 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, Nantwich, Cheshire. 
OPENED 1900. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN 
With Preparatory Department. 
Headmaster: H. LANG Jones, M.A. (Oxon. ) 
Full Prospectus on application. 


CHRISTMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lsr. 


LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (near Reading). 


The fine range of new Laboratories (chemical, physical and 
biological—with working museum attached) is now ready. 
Oentral Hall in course of erection. 


LINES, 


For full particulars apply to the Headmaster. 








OUNDED 1811 


“CATERHAM SCHOOL, 


SURREY. 


HEAD MASTER. _ 
ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. 
SECOND MASTER 


Mr. 








Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, MA LL.D. 








THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


NEW BOYS ARRIVE SEPTEMBER l5ru, OTHERS 16rn. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 


CHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS. 
Headmistress: Miss Ester Cass, M.A. (Dublin) (Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge). 

Second Mistress: Mies Estzrsroox Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 


A sound education for girls from 7 to 18 years of age 
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HANDICAPS—HERE AND IN THE STATES. 
By Horace Hutchinson. 

Short Story. GUN-FIRE. By Clarence Rook. 
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XXIII.—Sea Power and Submarines. 

LOVE IN FRIGHTFULNESS. Poem by P.B. 
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crimes had been planned and paid for by a man who had 
been secretary to the saw-grinders for twenty years, and bad 
publicly denounced these outrages, came as a great shock, 
and it was long used as a weapon for prejudicing trade 
unionism in general, 
x * * 
‘The Proof of God.’ By HAROLD BEGBIE. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


(Constable. 


Mr. Beesir proves the existence of God in a variety of 
ways—by epigram, by sentiment, by science, by theology, 
and by logic. The epigram is chiefly at the expense of 
the non-committal Rupert, the Glaucon to the Socrates of 
Mr. Begbie. Says Mr. Begbie to Rupert: “It would be 
impossible for anyone to overeat himself in the presence of 
God.” Sentiment, however, is his major premiss. — 
The starry spheres. . . The little lamb that wags its 
tail. The little child that stoops to kiss its liquid 
nostril. Science he swings “a trinket at his wrist,’’ 
in wondrous convolutions. Is it not indisputable that the 
germ cannot endure the ordeal of boiling water and live? 
How, then, came life out of the fires of this burning planet? 
There is only one answer. God must have waited for the 
earth to get cooler and then placed a protoplasm upon it. 
But these scientists. They are no match for the plain man, 
who is “free from the pedantry of the schools.’?’ “I am 
intellectual enough,’’ says Mr. Begbie, “to understand the 
expert in science, when he can express himself in the lan- 
guage of literature.’’ Theology! Well there is St. Paul and 
“Nature is not the watch; it is the watchmaker making 
the watch.” Finally, Mr. Begbie discharges his logical bolt 
at the few rationalist fugitives left. It is here that his 
original interpretation of the Bergsonian philosophy is of 
material assistance. And so the following syllogism: 
“ Bergson’s emphasis is life’’; “Christ said, ‘I am the 
Life’’’; therefore “ Bergson is Christianity in italics.’ 
Still, when all is said and done, the most convincing proof 
of the existence of God is that Mr. Begbie is quite sure of it. 

co * * 


‘* Priedrich Nietzsche.” By GEORGE BRANDES, (Heinemann. 
6s. net.) 


Tus is a translation of Dr. Brandes’s “Essay on 
Aristocratic Radicalism,” first published in 1889, together 
with a correspondence between Dr. Brandes and Nietzsche. 
[The essay is a good introduction to Nietzsche’s thought, 
explaining his revolt against what he termed “ Culture- 
Philistinism "—the tacit conventions with respect to 
religion, marriage, the family, and the community—which 
Nietzsche denounced as mere barbarism, lacking even the 
freshness and savage force of original barbarism. The 
letters deal with Scandinavian literature and art, and with 
Nietzsche’s intellectual biography. Nietzsche seems to have 
been greatly pleased by Brandes’s admiration, and he wrote 
very freely about his literary projects. The concluding 
letters show Nietzsche struggling with the disease which 
clouded the end of his life. 
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usually in a downward direction. 


often alarming American Exchange, 
Some suspicious people 


attribute the fall to bearish operations by German-Americans, 





who, it is said, are trying to help the Fatherland by 
embarrassing Anglo-American trade. The ordinary New 
York rate of exchange on London is between 4.84 and 4.85 
dollars to the pound sterling, while the New York exchange 
on Berlin in normal times is about 944 American cents to the 
German 4-marks piece. The New York Exchange on Paris 
is given in francs to the dollar, or in normal times about 
5.2 francs exchange for the dollar. These elementary facts 
may be useful to non-experts who want to understand the 
exchange tables from New York, which are printed in our 
English newspapers. The favorite remedy for the fall in 
our New York exchange, which, if it continues, will make 
imports of food and munitions increasingly expensive and 
difficult to arrange, is the flotation of a very large loan— 
say for 100 millions sterling—in New York. But it must 
be remembered, in the first place, that America in normal 
times does not export much capital, and this year the United 
States have already lent to Canada, Argentina, and to some 
of the belligerents very considerable sums, besides buying 
back large quantities of American securities from London, 
Paris, and Berlin. Secondly, it must be remembered that 
President Wilson, at the beginning of the war, intimated 
that the Government did not desire public loans to be made 
to the belligerent Powers. It is true that exceptions have 
been made for the purpose of assisting the American export 
trade. But the proposed loan is a very large one, and it 
cannot be overlooked that the policy of the Admiralty 
towards neutral commerce has been, and is being, vehemently 
criticized in the States. Moreover, the fact that the 
Britisn Government has conferred a monopoly on 
Messrs. Morgan makes the proposed operation liable to 
democratic criticism. Still, if the cotton problem is satis- 
factorily solved, and the Orders in Council can be made a 
little more palatable to America, it is quite possible that 
large credits will be feasible; for, of course, American 
manufacturers and exporters are anxious to do as big a 
business as possible, and British credit, fortunately, has not 
suffered in the eyes of Wall Street, though pretty stiff rates 
of interest would doubtless be imposed. 


Goup Exports. 


Of course, the true remedy upon which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer insisted in his recent speech at Preston 
is to increase our exports to America, and to diminish all 
the luxury imports which by careful economy the nation can 
do without. Pleasure cars, for example, are being imported 
on quite a large scale, and there are other articles belonging 
to the same category which might be dispensed with, if the 
people could be brought to realize the necessity for individual 
thrift in war-time. Another aid to the rectification of the 
exchanges is to be found in gold exports. It is true that we 
cannot hope to fill the gap in this way, but it is, fortunately, 
possible, in view of the strength of our gold reserve, which 
is now drawing large amounts of sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns from the circulation, to make very considerable 
gold payments. Another partial remedy is supplied by sales 
of American securities, which are assisted by the fortunate 
strength of the New York Stock Market, as well as by the 
weakness of the exchange, which gives a bonus to those who 
wish to sell American securities in order to buy the War 
Loan. The irritating part of the business is, that, owing to 
our blockade of imports into Germany, the German 
exchanges have been remarkably steady for months, and 
German finance is consequently free from the troubles which 
are now embarrassing ourselves and our Allies. 
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